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In This Issue... 


It is always interesting when all of the family ean study 
the church-school lesson together. So much of the time every 
member of the family is studying something different. But in 
January the world-mission study is made available for every 
age group from nursery children through adults. 

Not every adult group will be using the Adult Fellowship 
Series unit, “‘Lands of Decision: India and Pakistan,” on Sunday 
morning. It is hoped that adults using the Adult Bible Course 
or the International Lesson Series will make themselves avail- 
able for the study of the missions unit one night a week during 
the month of January. This, of course, takes for granted that 
the unit will be offered during the week. 

Too often mission studies are left to members of the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service or the Wesleyan Service Guild. Men 
in the church are never reached. By making the missions unit 
available through our adult publications, we provide the op- 
portunity for men as well as women to make the study. 

The students’ material for the unit was written by Harold 
Ehrensperger and is found in Adult Student. Edwin F. Tewks- 
bury has written the teaching helps found in ADULT TEACHER. 

James K. Mathews, executive secretary of the Division of 
World Missions of the Board of Missions, has written an inter- 
esting and informative article for us (see opposite page). 

Methodists are not alone in making this study of India and 
Pakistan. Many other denominations are making the same study. 
We hope our study will bring all peoples of the world closer 
together.—J.W.C. 


Cover photograph by Luoma Photos. 
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A Glimpse at 
INDIA and 


This article will be helpful to use with “Lands 
of Decision: India and Pakistan” in the Adult 
Fellowship Series. 


‘THE CREATION of the modern lands of India 
and Pakistan is part of a remarkable movement. 
We are so accustomed to unhappy events in our 
world that we often forget that since 1946, more 
than a fourth of the world’s people, including 
citizens of these two countries, have received 
political independence. In the process, imperialism 


1 Dr. Mathews is executive secretary of the Division of World 
Missions of the Board of Missions. 







PAKISTAN 


By James K. Mathews’ 


by Western nations has almost vanished from 
Asia, leaving Africa as its last major stronghold. 
It is one of the ironies of our time that during 
the same period another fourth of the world’s 
people have come under the sway of a new im- 
perialism—Russian variety—in other parts of Asia 
and in Eastern Europe. 

One time a Christian student in Lucknow told 
me: “You Americans ought to be interested in 
us, for, after all, when Columbus discovered you 
he was looking for us!” We certainly should be 
interested, for understanding is fundamental for 
living in our type of world. This article will deal 


The main gates of the three northern canals 
at Sukker where the water from the Indus 
is diverged into irrigation canals in Pakistan. 
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briefly with the situation in the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent and the role of the church there. 


I 


In these two lands dwell nearly a fifth of 
humankind. That is important to us. Both 
countries are democracies. Thus they are vital 
centers for a great struggle going on in Asia, of 
far greater moment than the overt struggles in 
Korea and Indochina. It consists in the fact that 
China with a fourth of the world’s people is at- 
tempting to solve its manifold economic and social 
problems by communistic means and coercion. 
India and Pakistan, with similarly large masses 
of people and identical problems, are trying to 
solve them by democratic means. Much depends 
on the outcome! If India and Pakistan should fail, 
then the balance of the world’s population would 
swing heavily to the communist side. As Chris- 
tians and as Americans it is important for us that 
they should succeed. 

In our conceptions of other peoples we tend to 
emphasize foreign-ness. People of Southern Asia 
speak strange languages. True, but their principal 
classical language, Sanskrit, is the basis for many 
Western languages, too. Then it is forgotten that 
India is the third largest “English-speaking” na- 
tion in the world, following after the United States 
and Britain. We think of India and Pakistan as 
lands of fabulous wealth or abysmal poverty. 
True, but both are striving desperately to bring 
about a better standard of living and a more 
equitable distribution of income. Both have ex- 
tensive development plans looking toward rapid 
economic improvement. 

These same areas are regarded as strange and 
mysterious. Yet their cities have much to show 
that is modern. We think of illiteracy as wide- 
spread there. True, but we need to remember that 


An important purpose of missions is to bring the living 
Christ to those who have known little of the Christian 
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illiteracy is not the same as ignorance. We forget 
that comparatively few people can read in such 
Western countries as Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 

The people seek much the same ends as do 
Americans. They want peace, freedom, the “better 
life” —defined mostly in material terms; they want 
equality and opportunity. There is much to be 
said for stressing our similarities with other people 
and not our differences. This is particularly true 
as our world shrinks almost to neighborhood pro- 
portions while we fail so dismally to live as neigh- 
bors! 

I have said these lands are democracies. India’s 
constitution drew heavily upon our own for its 
inspiration. India has a president just as we do; 
a premier and his cabinet, after the fashion of 
Britain. The Parliament has two houses, about the 
size of our Congress. Leaders are elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. In 1952, over 106,000,000 people 
marched to the polls for a free election. As in our 
case, India has a Supreme Court. The twenty- 
eight states are governed much as are our own. 
India is indebted to England for democratic in- 
stitutions but in her own heritage there are some 
genuine roots of democracy. 

Pakistan is still working on a constitution. In- 
stead of a president, Pakistan has a governor- 
general, as does Canada. In other respects the 
form of government is much like that of India. 


II 


If these countries are so much alike, why are 
they separated? Partly because there have always 
been many factors of disunity in Southern Asia. 
Moreover, there was much political agitation for 
the creation of Pakistan by forces led by Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, the “Father of Pakistan.” 
He felt that Moslems would not receive just 
treatment in a country where the majority were 
Hindus. Thus he carved out a homeland for Mos- 
lems. Strangely enough, India still has at least 
thirty-five million Moslems who do not fare badly. 
Pakistan is an Islamic state like Egypt and Iran; 
India is a secular state, officially separating re- 
ligion and politics, as in the United States. 

There is something tragic in the fact that South- 
ern Asia, geographically a unit, is split in two. 
Really it is “split in three,” for Pakistan is divided 
into two parts—East and West Pakistan—sepa- 
rated by a thousand miles of Indian territory. They 
are not likely, however, to join together again 
in our time for they are fiercely divided over 
many issues. In the memory of millions of Indians 
and Pakistanis lingers the sight of thousands of 
Moslems on the one hand and Hindus on the other 
joined in bloodshed on both sides of the border 
in 1947 and 1948. During the same period at least 
six million Hindus had to leave Pakistan and an 
equal number of Moslems fled India—the greatest 
mass migration in history! They had to leave, 


nearly all their earthly possessions behind—still ~ 


an unsettled and sore issue. 
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They are divided over Kashmir too. This beauti- 
ful land is a gem prized by both nations. In 1948 
their armies were locked in combat over the area. 
India’s legal case is strong; Pakistan emphasizes 
ties of religious brotherhood with the predomi- 
nantly Moslem Kashmiris. Though both sides 
have honored the United Nation’s cease fire for 
six years, no solution is in sight. One of the reasons 
India opposed United States military aid to Paki- 
stan was the fear that the latter would use her 
increased might in an effort to wrest away 
Kashmir. 

They also are divided over water—vital in a 
dry and thirsty region. Several of the six main 
rivers flowing through West Pakistan originate in 
India. The former fears that India will stem the 
flow. A compromise has, however, been reached 
under the leadership of the World Bank, which 
gives India most of the water of the three south- 
ernmost rivers and that of the three northern 
rivers to Pakistan. 

By patience, restraint, and growing good will 
on both sides, all of the disputes may finally be 
settled. Indeed, they must, for Nature says that 
these two lands must depend on each other. 
Meanwhile both of them are spending too much 
of their limited national budgets for their military 
programs. 

The remarkable fact about these two countries 
is that they have made a “go” of it. This has 
been against great odds—political inexperience, 
internal problems of Himalayan proportions, 
famines, floods, earthquakes—all this and more 
in a most difficult period of human history. Such 
achievements as have been made deserve world- 
wide commendation and support. 


Ill 


Most Americans are concerned about com- 
munism in Southern Asia. This is natural enough, 
but it is by no means a foregone conclusion that 
India and Pakistan will follow the road China 
has taken. The governments of both countries are 
strongly anticommunist and have taken vigorous 
measures to oppose subversion from within. The 
banner of nationalism is held not by Communists 
but by the parties in power. The minds of Hindus 
and Moslems are generally resistant to atheistic 
Marxism. Though most competent observers feel 
that these countries will not go communist, human 
need is very great. The people may be persuaded 
to follow those who promise relief. Much will de- 
pend on the success of economic development 
programs in Southern Asia. The program of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, one of the 
technical assistance organizations of the United 
Nations, is lending a hand. This is a sound invest- 
ment indeed. 

Americans are often annoyed at India’s foreign 
policy. This is surprising, for that policy is almost 
the same as our own was until recent years. She 
ealls her stand not neutrality but nonalignment, 


an unwillingness to line up with either of the 
power blocs. Though active in the United Nations, 
she is isolationist as we were and still are to a 
degree. India is about precisely where we were 
when Washington warned our newly free nation 
against “entangling alliances.” India wishes to 
concentrate on internal development. She is defi- 
nitely not in the communist camp; on the contrary 
much of her tradition ties her to the West. Having 
striven so long for freedom, she is proud and 
sensitive about it. She does not in any sense wish 
to lose it or even appear to lose it. 

It is true that India has “recognized” China. 
So has Pakistan, Great Britain, Sweden, New 
Zealand, and a dozen other countries. India does 
not agree with China’s methods but she asserts 
that recognition does not imply approval. China 
and India are neighbors, have never fought each 
other. Both appear to want to try to get along 
with the other, even under the increasing pres- 
sures of today. 


IV 


In such an atmosphere the church in Southern 
Asia carries on its task. In India and Pakistan 
are approximately ten million Christians—half 
Catholics, half Protestants. The indirect contri- 
butions of the church to the area through schools, 
hospitals, and social leavening are incalculable, 
and Christian influence has been out of all propor- 
tion to numbers. Of fellow Methodists there are 
550,000—in one annual conference in Pakistan and 
nine in India. 

Religious freedom is a reality in both countries. 
For this we are grateful. But the old religions 
are reviving and are aggressive. Some Moslems 
in Pakistan and some Hindus in India are actively 
anti-Christian. Recently the latter have been very 
vocal in India. Delays in securing visas for mis- 
sionaries for India are common; a few visas have 
been refused. The door is not closed, however, 
and the church there is prepared to undergo 
hardship for its faith, if necessary. Such a situa- 
tion should serve to remind us that to be a Chris- 
tian is not to be comfortable. A faith whose sym- 
bol is the cross implies suffering. 

Christians in Pakistan suffer acutely from 
economic privation. We need to help and sustain 
them so that the church can carry on its witness 
there. A large church in a Moslem land is a 
precious gift of God. The 500,000 Christians there 
feel a sense of unity among themselves. We can 
do much to share that feeling with them as we 
face the future together. 

In India, too, we can do much to enable the 
church to be faithful in its witness. Sympathetic 
understanding is essential. Maintaining support 
of the work of missionaries and their Indian col- 
leagues will help to assure that Christ continues 
to touch that land with healing, enlightenment, 
and transforming power. 








The Teacher Has Influence 


By ELLA MAE CHARLTON * 


Man Y ADULTS have come to the place where 
life has taken an unsatisfactory turn. The zest 
for living has gone and the days are devoid of 
meaning. Chaos and uncertainty, added to the 
physical strain of economic burdens, bring many 
individuals to the point of being pathetically in 
need of help. 

It is the teacher’s job to go out into the realm 
of everyday living and apply the teachings of the 
Bible to experiences of life so that the spirit of 
the class may be lifted. It is necessary for him to 
have a deep understanding and sympathy for 
people. He should be sensitive to their longings 
and their weaknesses, with a genuine concern 
about them as individuals. 

Adults not only have problems which over- 
power them, but many times they are frustrated 
and lonely. The alert teacher will be sensitive to 
anything that may prove helpful. There are many 
helpful books available which a teacher can 
utilize. He can also suggest to the group such 
books for their own reading. 

Current magazines also have articles which 
will fit in with certain lesson material, and which 
may be condensed and used along with the les- 
son. Naturally, discretion and judgment should 
be used in the selection of articles. 

The teacher who inspires confidence will find 
that he is often a counselor as well as a teacher. 
People are hungry to talk over their troubles, 
their disappointments, their vanishing hopes and 
dreams with someone who will understand, some- 
one who is concerned. It is not always advice they 
want, sometimes it is only the desire to have some- 
one listen while they talk. Naturally, it is the re- 
sponsibility of a teacher to find time for such talks 
and to keep them confidential. 

The teacher should demonstrate his concern 
when illness or sorrow invades the homes of 
class members. Kindnesses shown at such times 
can have a lasting influence and help prove that 
the teacher believes in the teachings of Jesus and 
is trying to live by them. 

The responsibility of behavior is one that cannot 
be overlooked. Perhaps you are saying that any 
church-school teacher knows that his behavior 
must be unquestionable or he wouldn’t even at- 
tempt to teach. No teacher sets himself up as the 
perfect example, but the teacher who tells the 
class on Sunday that we must practice kindness 


1 The author of this article is a free-lance writer of Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 
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and tolerance, then when Monday comes is berat- 
ing the people who serve him, shows plainly that 
his words are on the surface, and carry little in- 
fluence for good. 

Some time ago a woman told me about such a 
teacher in her church school in another city. This 
teacher was an excellent speaker, and the class 
members liked her. But it happened that my in- 
former was visiting the teacher’s next-door 
neighbor one day; and as they sat on the porch 
she heard the teacher go into a tirade against the 
Negro maid because the girl had failed to press 
a dress the way she wanted it. A few minutes 
later the postman came, and, as he walked away 
from the door, the teacher called to him. Then 
there was a terrific outburst of anger from her 
because he had failed to see a tiny envelope, far 
below regulation size, which she had put in the 
box. 

When the woman was relating what she had 
heard, she said, “I decided right then that Mrs. X 
didn’t have a thing to offer me. Her well-prepared 
lessons would fall on deaf ears after that as far as 
I was concerned.” And her feelings could probably 
be multiplied by many under similar circum- 
stances. We cannot get around the responsibility 
we have in striving to live up to the principles we 
teach. 

The teacher will also feel a responsibility in 
guiding his class toward co-operation with other 
classes in promoting the total church program. 
If he has vision he can lead the class to under- 
stand the full scope of the church with its mis- 
sionary program, social service, world and com- 
munity service, and evangelistic movement. He 
can give them new light regarding their responsi- 
bilities to the people about them. He can also be 
instrumental in helping members support and co- 
operate with the minister in charge. 

Some classes, unfortunately, feel that they must 
hold on to all their members. They do not want 
any of their group to leave to become workers or 
teachers of other classes. A teacher has the oppor- 
tunity to change this attitude by helping them to 
feel pride in those members who can take places 
of leadership in their church. He can guide them 
in seeing that it is a privilege to give a worker 
from their group. 

Then there is the matter of recreation. Some 
people have not come to see the necessity of 
recreation; they feel that it has no place in the 
church or church-school program. The adult 
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The teacher can influence the class to understand the full scope of the church with its 
missionary program, its social, world, and community service, its evangelistic movement. 


teacher should feel the responsibility of helping 
his class see the educational and spiritual value 
of recreation in the home, church, and community. 

A tired person has difficulty in being an enthusi- 
astic leader. And the teacher who is so tired on 
Sunday morning that he can have no enthusiasm 
for the lesson is falling short of his charge. 

The women who have families and homes com- 
prise a big portion of our adult teachers, and with 
the multitude of duties facing us every week end 
we may at times stand before our classes too tired 
to give our thoughts much force. But careful plan- 
ning can eliminate that trouble to a great extent. 
Saturday does not have to be the hardest day of 
the week if part of the grocery shopping and house 
cleaning is done on Friday. And the teacher who 
waits until Saturday night to prepare her lesson, 
after working hard all day, cannot expect much 
response to her lesson on Sunday. 

Sunday morning should not be a time of chaotic 
rush and last-minute confusion if a teacher wants 
to put everything possible into her teaching. This 
can also be taken care of with the proper organiza- 
tion and planning. 


In summing up the responsibilities of the adult 
teacher, it is plain to see that being a teacher 
takes much time and thought. But if the class does 
not hold a place important enough in his life for 
him to expect to take time with it, then he is 
perhaps unsuited for teaching. Any teacher who 
has really caught the vision of teaching will not 
begrudge one minute of the time he spends; he 
will only regret that he does not have more to give. 


+ y + 


THE CHURCH that educates adults provides a set- 
ting, creates a fellowship, offers the resources by 
which men and women may find God increasingly 
in their relationships. . . . adults find within the 
Christian fellowship . . . a climate, a way of life in 
which they reach out toward God, in which they 
see God as creator in every experience of life. The 
church that offers opportunities for its men and 
women to grow in maturity as children of God 
must have a varied program. More than program 
its people must understand and love persons. 
—From The Church Educates Adults, by Doris 
P. Dennison. 
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THE BOOK OF BOOKS 


The 


World’s Best Seller 


By Thomas S. Kepler’ 


W HEN I go through a great theological library, 
and view the many books upon the shelves, I 
realize that most of those volumes would never 
have been written, had there not been a Bible. 
The story behind the Bible, with its interpreta- 
tions, is the stimulus for the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. From the stimulus of the Bible have 
come theologies, religious philosophies, church 
histories, numerous books on the variety of topics 
associated with biblical studies. The Bible is 
“the book of books, the world’s best seller,” and 


To love it you must know it; 
To know it you must love it. 


The Bible has followed languages and dialects 
throughout the world. In 1953 it was estimated 
that the whole Bible was being printed in 200 
languages and dialects, and that substantial parts 
of it were printed in about 1,077 dialects; its 
printing in other languages and dialects is increas- 
ing about ten in number each year. If there was 
a “confusion of tongues” and “each one heard 
them speaking in his own language” at Pentecost, 
what would it sound like if there could be a con- 
cert today with a certain chapter of the Bible 
being read in unison in all languages and dialects 
in which the Bible is printed! 


THE Biste Is A LIBRARY 


It is better to call the Bible a library than a 
book, for it contains 66 books of different types 
of literature. If you are interested in history, read 
1 and 2 Kings, 1 and 2 Samuel, Joshua, Judges, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 Chronicles, and Acts. 
The alluring stories of Esther, Jonah, Ruth, and 
Daniel are fascinating. If you wish to deepen your 
life with great devotional writings, ponder the 
Gospel of John, Isaiah, Psalms, Job. If you are 
desirous of kindling your imagination with 
tremendous spiritual pictures, the Book of Revela- 
tion will place before you fascinating visions of 
John the Seer. 

If you wish to understand how man ought to tie 
ethical principles into his everyday practical liv- 
ing, there are no better books to cultivate than 
those of Jeremiah, Amos, Isaiah, Micah, Matthew, 
James, and Jude. If you wish the closest and most 





1Dr. Kepler is professor of New Testament, Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin College. 


meaningful portraits of Jesus, study reverently 
and carefully the insights given in the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. If you wish to 
find fellowship with the greatest of the first- 
century interpreters of Jesus, walk with Paul 
along his journeys in the Book of Acts, and read 
the deep and penetrating interpretations of the 
Christian movement which Paul leaves for us in 
his Letters. 


A STIMULUS OF THE ARTS 


Thirty miles from my office is the World Pub- 
lishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, the world’s 
largest publisher of the King James Version of the 
Bible. Occasionally as I visit the president, Ben 
Zevin, in his office, I view the map of the world 
which covers the entire wall opposite his desk. 
I see a deep symbolism in this map; a great pub- 
lisher sending the Bible throughout the world. 

It further says that throughout the world the 
Bible has left its influence in many areas of cul- 
ture. For many Christian centuries most great art 
has been attached to the Bible. Without the Bible 
the great masterpieces of biblical art by such 
artists as Raphael, Murillo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Holbein, Durer, Donatello, Rembrandt, Michel- 
angelo would never have been created. 

Music has been wonderfully stimulated be- 
cause of the Bible. Almost all hymns are based 
upon biblical themes. Martin Luther used the 
hymn as a means helping worshipers be aware 
of the grace of God. Charles Wesley, as a leader 
of the Methodist movement in the eighteenth 
century in England, composed more than six 
thousand hymns. Oratorios such as Elijah and 
The Messiah are based on biblical persons and 
writings. Great religious music like Wagner’s 
Parsifal and Richard Strauss’s Death and Trans- 
figuration breathe the musical depths of the Bible 
into the souls of modern men. Modern novelists 
and playwrights look to the Bible for their themes, 
as is evidenced by such productions as Quo Vadis, 
David and Bathsheba, Green Pastures, Family 
Portrait, Joseph and His Brothers, The Story of 
Ruth. 


VARIETY AND UNITY OF THOUGHT 


As modern man looks wistfully for a theology 
to fit his particular intellectual-spiritual needs, he 
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finds a variety of theological interpretations in 
the Bible, especially in the New Testament. 

Those who call themselves “neo-orthodox,” find 
their special theological appreciations in the Let- 
ters of Paul, with Romans playing the major role 
of stimulation in its doctrine of salvation by faith 
in Jesus Christ. 

Several years before his death, William Temple, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was questioned re- 
garding the writers who had meant the most to 
him. His reply was, “Plato, Robert Browning, and 
the writer of the Gospel of John.” Those who ap- 
preciate the devotional-philosophical note in re- 
ligion will agree with William Temple. Someone 
has said, “When you read the Gospel of John, 
read it upon your knees, for it is a great devotional 
classic.” 

Some, like Charles E. Park, a Unitarian leader 
in Boston for many years, will find a viewpoint 
like that in the Gospel of Mark, with its stress on 
Jesus’ humanity, as holding the core of value 
about Jesus. Many in the apocalyptic cults and 
sects, such as we find in the more recent groups 
in their temples and tabernacles, will see Revela- 
tion as possessing all the answers for the ap- 
proaching end of history at Armageddon. Still 
others, who preach a doctrine centering upon the 
“blood of Jesus,” consider the Epistle to the He- 
brews basic for Christian faith. 

While this variety of viewpoints prevails in the 
New Testament, there is a unity of religious 
understanding in the different books. The 
thoughts in the New Testament writings carry 
on the great religious ideas of the Old Testament: 
a belief in a universal God of mercy, forgiveness, 
holiness, whose Spirit is written “upon the heart” 
of the believer; a belief in the ethical life of the 
community in which transformed persons, from 
their right relationship to God, co-operate with 


God in transforming society into the Kingdom; a - 


belief in the eternal nature of man in his immortal 
adventure with God; a belief in Jesus Christ as 
the messianic hope of the Jewish centuries, who 
has become the Lord of the Christian community. 
Furthermore, in every major New Testament book 
is found some interpretation of the death and 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ, the expectancy of 





IN THE BIBLE flesh-and-blood men, in their native 
language and idiom, bear witness to the wonder- 
ful works of God. It is a book of testimonies in 
which shepherds, fig gatherers, fishermen, and 
artisans pour out their souls in the dialect of 
the market place and the thought forms of the 
countryside. . . . they want only that we should 
come to know their God.—From The Bible and 
You, by Edward P. Blair; Abingdon Press, 1953. 





Jesus’ return, and a belief in Jesus as one who 
has fulfilled the Law and the Prophets. 


SourcE Book ror Mopern LIvING 


As modern man inquires about his religious 
needs, he finds that he wants three things: 

1. He wants to know how to “get along with 
himself”; that is, to understand how he can com- 
bat his selfishness, his fears, his resentments, his 
guilt. Here he finds the Bible as a great source 
book for his “mental health.” As he moves from 
the great Psalms and Isaiah’s vision in the Temple 
(chapter 6) where stress is put on man’s humility, 
into Jesus’ teachings, he finds rules for obtaining 
inner peace and power. “Pray for those who perse- 
cute you,” “Have no anxiety for the morrow,” 
“Forgive seventy times seven” are basic principles 
for a person getting along with himself. 

2. Modern man also wants to find a way by 
which he ought to live with his fellow men. He 
finds the Law and Jesus both saying, “Love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your mind, and with all 
your strength,” and “Love your neighbor as your- 
self” (Mark 12:30-31; Deuteronomy 6:5; Leviti- 
cus 19:18). He sees in Hosea and in the New 
Testament a stress on redemptive love as the ulti- 
mate way by which our problems must be solved. 

3. Modern man wants to know how to find 
his intimate fellowship with God, so he can share 
God’s power, wisdom, and love. He finds Habak- 
kuk saying, “The righteous shall live by his faith” 
(2:4b); and he hears Jesus proclaiming, “Have 
faith in God,” “your faith has made you whole.” 

For these three dynamic yearnings in religion, 
a person can find the Bible to be an authoritative 
source book to show him the art of living realisti- 
cally in the modern world. Its religious insights, at 
their best, jump across the changing centuries, 
because they continue to speak to the unchanging 
needs of men and women. As a guide for practical 
living, a manual for ethical reform, and an an- 
thology for devotions, the Bible is “the book 
of books.” 

Let your imagination carry you around the 
world. More than one billion Bibles have been 
sold. The American Bible Society alone by 1952 
had distributed 39,505,220 Bibles and 383,000,000 
Testaments or parts of the Bible. The publishing 
of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible on 
September 30, 1952, not only caused the publish- 
ing since then of several million copies of that 
version, but it also stimulated the distribution 
of all versions of the Bible. In 1953 more 
Bibles were sold than in any other year in history. 
Best sellers and books of the month will come 
and go. But the Bible as the best seller of the 
centuries is here to stay. It is the Word of God 
and contains the right answers for man as he 
attempts to unravel the enigma of purposeful 
living. Modern translations have made it accessi- 
ble to nine tenths of the present world. 
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“Ideally, the discussion group should sit in a circle.” 


CLASS DISCUSSION 


By William R. Locke’ 


THE TEACHER who prepares for his class ses- 
sion by writing out an address which fills the 
whole time, admits of no interruption once it is 
started, and allows for no expression of thought 
by anyone but himself is denying the rights of his 
class members. 

Certainly the teacher should prepare, and the 
more thoroughly he prepares, the better; but what 
he should prepare for is the interchange of ideas, 
rather than the handing down of settled con- 
clusions. Let no one get the notion that discussion 
is the method of the lazy or slovenly teacher who 
wants to avoid the work of preparing a lesson. 

Preparation for a discussion requires no less 
effort than preparation for a lecture, for the dis- 
cussion leader must have enough grasp of the 
facts involved to keep the discussion in touch with 
reality and prevent its drifting into fruitless dif- 


1 Dr. Locke is professor of Bible, High Point College, High 
Point, North Carolina. 


ferences of opinion over trifles. The teacher who 
is adequately prepared for a session of discussion 
will have available more factual material than he 
could cover in a lecture period, and his outline 
of thought will be inclusive enough that the end 
of the hour will find him with something still in 
reserve, ready to tie to the next session with a 
carry-over of interest. 

The success of the adult Bible class as a discus- 
sion group will be affected to some degree by the 
size of the class. 

The best type of discussion group would be 
a seminar or round table with a maximum of 
twenty or thirty members, but we must be realis- 
tic enough to recognize that the adult Bible class 
is not a seminar. We cannot arbitrarily limit its 
size, and—much as we might like to—we cannot 
expect each member to study outside and partici- 
pate inside the class, as a seminar. 
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ideally, the discussion group should sit in a 
circle, with each member facing the others, but 
the typical adult Bible class will sit like an audi- 
ence, facing the teacher. A class may have fifty or 
sixty members, or more, but it should not be so 
large that a face-to-face relationship—question 
and answer—is impossible between the teacher 
and any member of the class. 

Any class which boasts of its size, running into 
the hundreds, is failing in its function, for in a 
class of such size the teacher can only deliver a 
lecture while the multitude listen. Whatever the 
size of the class or the shape of its room, the 
members should sit compactly, as a unit, not dis- 
persed widely in a large meeting hall. The group 
that would think together must first sit together 
and feel its intimacy. 

At best, the number of vocal participants in a 
class discussion will be few, but the teacher 
should exert himself to draw them out, encourage 
those who are hesitant, and gently squelch those 
who would talk too much. Some people are so 
shy they will refuse to participate under any cir- 
cumstances, and a direct question to one of these 
people will result in no more than an embarrassed 
silence and a red face. The sensitive teacher will 
avoid embarrassing these people, but will be 
quick to give them a chance if they want to con- 
tribute to the discussion. 

At the other extreme is the eager member who 
will speak up at every opportunity and monopo- 
lize the discussion unless he is restrained. Still 
another hazard is the member with a chip on his 
shoulder, ready to air his pet peeve or argue his 
favorite prejudice no matter what the subject 
under consideration. The silent members will en- 
joy hearing others speak, but they will soon tire 
of the same voices and the same ideas; so the 
leader must be alert to keep control over the 
speakers. Often the overeager speaker will sub- 
side if the leader simply calls on someone else. 

Sometimes the situation will call for firmness, 
and the leader will have to end a fruitless digres- 
sion with, “I think we have gone far enough in 
that direction,” “No, that’s not the point,” or 
“That’s not what we’re talking about.” A good 
teacher will never let himself be led into an 
argument, for it is not his place to debate with the 
class members. In the class situation, especially, 
the person who pursues an argument so inten- 
sively that he wins it, will find in the end that he 
has lost his hearer. 


To STIMULATE DISCUSSION 


How shall the teacher stimulate discussion? By 
an attitude that encourages class members to ex- 
press their opinions and by a judicious use of 
questions. It is not enough to bring an address to 
its conclusion at the end of the hour with, “Are 
there any questions? . . . Then let us stand for 
the benediction.” Questions to stimulate discus- 
sion must be introduced early in the class period 
when the time ahead is ample to allow for different 
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opinions to be expressed and no speaker will feel 
cramped by the shortness of time. 

There is little use to introduce a sham ques- 
tion, such as, “Should parents permit their chil- 
dren to become juvenile delinquents?” or a 
rhetorical question, such as, “Do we want our 
children to grow up in ignorance?” A more stimu- 
lating question would be, “Do you believe that 
parents are always at fault when a child becomes 
delinquent?” or “What factors other than parental 
neglect might contribute to juvenile delinquen- 
cy?” 

In some areas discussion may lead to contro- 
versy, beliefs held dear may be called into ques- 
tion, and people will begin thinking with their 
hearts instead of their heads. Some of these areas 
are the creation of the world and man, the author- 
ship of Scripture, miracles, the virgin birth, resur- 
rection of the physical body. When the discus- 
sion gets into one of these areas, the teacher should 
avoid, on the one hand, the dogmatism which 
would hold a doctrine beyond question and, on the 
other hand, the iconoclasm which would ques- 
tion for the pure joy of attack. 

Convictions devoutly held should always be 
respected, and tolerance should be broad enough 
to respect differences in belief. The teacher will 
be fortunate if he can point out the landmarks— 
“Let’s see just what the Bible does say about 
that,” “As I understand it, the position of the 
church is...” Especially in an area of controversy 
the teacher will want to sum up the discussion, 
bring out the essential points involved, and em- 
phasize the broad foundation of unanimity, if one 
can be discovered underneath the differences of 
opinion expressed. 

Always the teacher must be a leader and by his 
leading keep the discussion moving forward. Dis- 
cussion which gets completely off the subject may 
be squelched by gentle firmness or by humor 
(not ridicule); a good laugh will relax the class 
and permit a fresh start. Another way to lead the 
discussion back is to catch hold of a relevant word 
or thought in an otherwise irrelevant comment 
and make that the bridge: ‘“‘That’s good! And your 
mention of ... brings us right to the next point 
we were going to discuss.” 

Some teachers will feel that discussion uses up 
time which should be devoted to the lesson. But 
what is “the lesson”? Is it a certain number of 
pages in the quarterly, a segment of Scripture 
verses assigned for the day, or a block of subject 
matter marked out by the Curriculum Commit- 
tee? The lesson should be just as flexible as the 
interests of the class, and if the curriculum out- 
lines do not coincide with the interests of the class, 
then the materials should be stretched or con- 
densed accordingly. 

The task of the teacher of an adult Bible class 
is one of the most interesting, challenging, and 
significant responsibilities in the total program of 
the church. 


















































So You Want 
Full Manhood? 


By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr.’ 


This article will be helpful for the teacher 
of the lesson on “Man’s Nature and Need,” Jan- 
uary 30, International Lesson Series. 


W Hat A MAN” 

That exclamation usually calls our attention 
to some robust physical speciman who can flex 
his muscles and cower any would-be challenger 
into withdrawal from an encounter. But man is 
more than brawn just as surely as “life is more 
than meat.” 

In fact, the Christian quite properly should 
question the moral right of any person to develop 
his physical powers for the sole purpose of using 
them to batter another human being into physical 
insensibility. In the light of Christian ethics, such 
junglelike stupidity and brutality can never be 
equated with the exercise and demonstration of 
real humanity. 

Christians do have something fundamental to 
say from generation to generation about man. 


I 


We begin with the insight from long ago: “God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God 
he created him” (Genesis 1:27). Theodore P. 
Ferris in our time has said almost the same thing: 
“Christianity explains man as a creature of God 
and a fine blend of dust and divinity.” To this 
affirmation we turn for reassurance. 

Recently a group of high-school students were 
asked to interpret that verse. 

“ “God created man in his own image’ means,” 
said one, “that God and man have the same essen- 
tial physical characteristics.” 

“No,” said another, “it couldn’t mean that be- 
cause we believe God is everywhere and if he 
had physical characteristics like ours that would 
be impossible.” 

The question gave rise to a lot of discussion and 
finally someone recalled Jesus’ classic definition, 
“God is a spirit.” 

“Man must be primarily a spirit, then,” flashed 
a seventeen-year-old, and added the comment: 
“He must be more important for what he is than 
for what he looks like.” 


1 Mr. Chilcote is minister of First Methodist Church, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 





From that point on the discussion was animated 
as one after another lifted up attributes of God 
which man, in lesser degree but certainly in kind, 
is also capable of demonstrating. 

God is capable of love, and so is man. The 
Christian faith gives elevation to human affections 
by lifting them above sensuousness and even 
above purely filial expressions into divine love 
(agape) as Paul thrillingly set it forth in 1 Co- 
rinthians 13. (This passage reads with fresh and 
rich meaning in the Revised Standard Version.) 

God is capable of moral discernment, and man, 
blessed with conscience, learns early to differ- 
entiate between right and wrong. A teacher of 
sociology recently said that “man is the only 
being apparently capable of asking the question, 
‘Why?’ ” It is in asking and pursuing that question 
that conscience gets involved. 

God is capable of exercising will, and man, by 
the functioning of his will becomes a person of 
nobility or shame. 

As the list lengthens, man’s kinship to God be- 
comes more and more evident, but any frank look 
at our own lives gets us stooping down to pick 
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up fallen halos. The attributes that man and God 
have in common are not similarly safeguarded! 


II 


This leads to our second Christian affirmation 
concerning man: His use of his Godlike gifts is, 
more often than not, out of harmony with God’s 
expectation. 

Someone may challenge or even protest that 
statement as too bold a generalization. But Jesus 
practically said it. He observed that man for the 
most part seemed more interested in his dust 
than in his divinity. He certainly takes better 
care of it. He invests more in it of time, money, 
and talent. Jesus had to caution men about 
“anxiety” for those things which fed only the 
physical interests of life to the neglect of fash- 
ioning their spirits in keeping with God’s hopes. 
On another occasion he said that great crowds 
journeyed the broad way leading to destruction 
but only an occasional pilgrim chose the narrow 
way leading to life. 

Christianity affirms the stark realism of sin and 
its robbery of manhood. And when a man loses 
his manhood by a careless use of his powers, he 
presents the spectacle of a creature separated from 
God. I have seen so many like that—and so have 
you. No sight is more full of pathos and tragedy. 
The broken relationship between the Creator and 
his noblest creation is meaningfully caught up in 
one word—hell. 

Paul described the longing after manhood, even 
by sinful men, in language marked for its poign- 
ancy and truth: “We... groan inwardly as we 
wait for adoption as sons.” 

So man, with what seems to be an inborn yearn- 
ing for full humanity, searches for a way out of 
his hell. He encounters the Christian faith and 
to his joy discovers that he is not the only one 
seeking it—and the third great affirmation comes 
into focus. 


III 


That third affirmation is this: God cannot ful- 
fill himself until he succeeds in winning man back 
into manhood, for only then is man fully capable 
of fellowship with the divine. So God is working, 
almost feverishly, in favor of our humanity! 

God’s search for man reached its culmination 
in Christ. So full of God was he that no one ever 
rivaled his demonstration of full humanity. The 
Gospel narrative according to John brightens the 
soul of man as Jesus is presented in these words: 
“We have beheld his glory, glory as of the only 
Son from the Father.” 

Bishop Paul B. Kern once said that Jesus was 
born into the world at the highest level of man- 
hood. When tempted to reduce himself to a com- 
promised life in the flesh, he resisted; when con- 
fronted with misery and need, he generously 
released his gifts; when the shadow of death swept 
before him after just three decades “he set his 
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face to go... and sent messengers ahead.”” When 
we look at Jesus, even the Pilates among us are 
compeiled to cry out: “Ecce Homo!”—‘“Behold, 
the man!” 

You and I come into our full stature when we 
make Christ pre-eminent in the whole of our per- 
sonality. This is accomplished by no less a feat than 
“conversion.” We may reluctantly surrender our 
identifications in order to be caught up in his 
identity, and yet this is the sure way to manhood. 
It is not just the Christian way; it is proving to 
be the only way. Let those who think we are too 
dogmatic present evidence to deny it. 

Some years ago a story in The Upper Room 
caught my imagination and I have used it fre- 
quently to help old and young alike to under- 
stand Christlike humanity. The story says: 

Once a Japanese lady asked the headmistress 
of a mission school, “Do you take only beautiful 
girls in your school?” 

“No,” the headmistress replied, “we welcome 
all girls. We teach them to love our Savior, Jesus 
Christ. He gives them a look of holy beauty.” 

The Japanese lady then said, “I myself am a 
Buddhist. I do not desire my daughter to become 
a Christian. Yet I should like her to attend your 
school to get that look on her face.” 

How like that Buddhist are so many superficial 
Christians! If they were honest they would have 
to say, “I am a secularist, but I would like to look 
like a Christian.” It is impossible to be a man and 
withhold the lordship of our lives from Christ. 

One can go far in goodness and still remain an 
“almost Christian,” as John Wesley put it. His 
own testimony reads like this: 

“T was an almost Christian for many years; 
using diligence to eschew all evil, and to have a 
conscience void of offense; redeeming the time; 
buying up every opportunity of doing good to all 
men; constantly and carefully using all the public 
and all the private means of grace; endeavouring 
after a steady seriousness of behaviour, at all 
times, and in all places; and, God is my record, 
before whom I stand, doing all this in sincerity; 
having a real design to serve God; a hearty desire 
to do his will in all things; to please Him who had 
called me to ‘fight the good fight,’ and ‘to lay hold 
of eternal life.’ Yet my own conscience beareth 
witness that all this time I was but almost a 
Christian.” He then tells of the necessity of cru- 
cifixion of self in favor of Christ’s sovereignty. 

No man can linger long in the presence of The 
Man without either committing himself to him in 
a grand abandon or turning from him in a sor- 
rowful denial of his own chance for manhood. 

So the three Christian affirmations about man 
are these: Man, unlike any other creature, bears 
divine characteristics; Man, through abuse of his 
Godlike endowments, has broken his relationship 
with God; Man’s restoration to manhood comes 
when he gladly wills to let Christ, the God-man, 
indwell wholly in his life. 
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A Second Look at 


THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


‘THE SECOND ASSEMBLY of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches is now history. The first great 
ecumenical gathering to be held on American soil 
assembled in Evanston, Illinois, August 15-31, 
1954. It was a colorful affair. But there was more 
to it than glitter. Deep thought and sincere pur- 
pose went into the planning for the Second As- 
sembly. Deep thought and sincere purpose came 
from the Assembly. 

The Second Assembly has brought both disap- 
pointment and hope. As far as theology is con- 
cerned, there was not much new, exciting, or 
unifying that came out of the conferences. But 
when it came to social issues, the area in which 
there was some uneasiness before the meeting of 
the Council, the churches demonstrated that they 
were ready to move ahead. 


Masor DocuMENTS 


Seven major documents came out of Evanston. 
The report on the main theme, “Christ—The Hope 
of the World,” was made by the Advisory Com- 
mission. Six other reports grew out of the dis- 
cussions of the subtopics: 

I. “Faith and Order—Our Unity in Christ and 
Our Disunity as Churches.” 

II. “Evangelism—the Mission of the Church to 
Those Outside Her Life.” 

III. “Social Questions—the Responsible Society 
in a World Perspective.” 

IV. “International Affairs—Christians in the 
Struggle for World Community.” 

V. “Intergroup Relations—the Church Amid 
Racial and Ethnic Tensions.” 

VI. “The Laity—the Christian and His Voca- 
tion.” 

Groups discussing the main theme soon dis- 
covered that before they could adequately come 
to grips with the theology of “last things,” there 
would have to be some basic agreement on other 
important theological considerations such as chris- 
tology, the authority of the Bible, anthropology, 
etc. And although these theological problems in- 
sisted on rearing their heads, the groups consider- 
ing the main theme could not deal with them ade- 
quately in the length of time of the Assembly. 
Although the report of the Advisory Commission 
was accepted, it was accepted with so many con- 
ditions that it was all but canceled out. 

Especially fresh and invigorating were the re- 
ports of Section II, “The Evangelizing Church,” 
and Section V, “Intergroup Relations.” The theo- 
logical portions of these reports indicate that 


theology need not be dealt with in an arid manner. 
Rather, theology, when coupled with programs for 
action, can be alive and vital. In areas where 
churches can work together on social issues, more 
unity was manifested by the Second Assembly 
than in the realm of theology. The call to the 
churches to evangelize the world was dynamic 
and urgent. The challenge placed upon Christians 
to live up to their preaching concerning racial and 
ethnic tensions and to cease hiding behind lame 
excuses is unmistakably bold and clear. 

Christians from certain communist countries 
were present in Evanston. They were received as 
Christian brothers and, for the most part, re- 
sponded as Christian brothers. It was realized 
that delegates from iron-curtain countries could 
not agree to certain pronouncements against 
communism as such. To get over that hurdle, 
those drafting the report of Section III posed a 
series of questions “which challenge Christians 
in communist as well as in noncommunist coun- 
tries in different ways.” An example of questions 
asked Christians in communist countries: “What 
reforms are necessary in the life and structure of 
the church? What are the values and dangers of 
agreements between church and state?” 

Among the most positive elements to come out 
of Evanston were friendliness and Christian fel- 
lowship. While it seems that there are some things 
on which we shall continue “to agree to disagree” 
(although this can be overdone), that fellowship 
which grew out of friendship and the tackling of 
real problems together, may be the main contri- 
bution of the Second Assembly. 


THe “MESSAGE” 


The “Message,” one of the most profound 
statements adopted by the Assembly, concludes 
with these words: 

“God does not leave any of us to stand alone. 
In every place he has gathered us together to be 
his family, in which his gifts and forgiveness are 
received. Do you forgive one another as Christ 
forgave you? Is your congregation a true family 
of God, where every man can find a home and 
know that God loves him without limit? 

“We are not sufficient for these things. But 
Christ is sufficient. We do not know what is com- 
ing to us. But we know who is coming. It is he 
who meets us every day and who will meet us at 
the end—Jesus Christ our Lord. 

“Therefore we say to you: Rejoice in hope.” 

—Joun W. Cook 
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The Leader in Action 








By RHODA C. EDMESTON * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and il- 
lustrations. 


Scripture: John 20:31; Romans 15:4; 2 Timothy 
3:14-17; Hebrews 4:12; 2 Peter 1:16-21. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


With this lesson we are beginning a new unit 
in which we are to study some of the basic con- 
cepts of our Christian faith. These are profound 
and significant for Christian living and cannot be 
treated superficially. You will want to begin your 
preparation early in the week. This gives the ideas 
you are going to present a chance to grow in your 
mind. With them in your thinking you will pick up 
pertinent comments and illustrations from general 
reading and the events of the passing days. 

Since these concepts of Christian faith are to be 
studied in the light of the Bible, you will want to 
use Bibles in different versions if possible and a 
good commentary. See “Some Books to Use,” 
page 15, for a list of resources. If you do not have 
these, perhaps your pastor does and you could 
borrow his copies. Or perhaps the church or the 
church school would put them in the library for 
the use of all the teachers. 

Each week in preparation you will use the 
material in the current Wesley Quarterly and 
Adult Student. 

Your purpose in teaching this lesson will be to 
help the class realize more fully the value in and 
necessity for Bible reading. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Why read the Bible? 


1 Dr. Edmeston is professor of missions, Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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January 2: The Bible, 
Our Authority 


A. Present-day practice 
B. Importance 
II. Values of Bible reading 
A. Consideration of the selected Scripture pas- 
sages 
B. Significance for today 


To BEGIN 
I. Why read the Bible? 


You might begin by discussing reasons for read- 
ing the Bible. Get estimates from the class in re- 
gard to the extent of Bible reading, and their 
opinion as to how people feel about the value of 
the practice. Ask each to think (but without call- 
ing for an answer) what he would say if the ques- 
tion were “popped” at him. 

What is the situation with regard to Bible read- 
ing on the part of the people in our Protestant 
churches? How much do they read it? How fa- 
miliar are they with it? To what extent do the 
teachings it contains influence them in the de- 
cisions they make and in the conduct of their 
lives? How does the situation at these points now 
compare with that of an earlier period in the his- 
tory of our country? 

If your answers to these questions tend to be 
negative, how would you explain that fact? Is it 
due to the complexity of life today? 

Do we not read anything as much today because 
we depend so largely on other sources of infor- 
mation—radio, television, movies? Do we read 
the Bible less because we read other things more? 
Or is it because people are not convinced of the 
values to be derived from Bible reading and 
therefore naturally leave it aside, particularly in 
a day when no one is inclined to accept unques- 
tionably authoritative statements on such mat- 
ters? 

If the latter is true to any considerable extent, 
you have arrived at the reason for a lesson on 
this subject. During this discussion you may want 
to bring to your class materials from the reading 
you have done. 

Paragraphs such as the following from Walter 
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Russell Bowie’s book, The Bible, may be helpful. 
After mentioning the number of languages in 
which the Bible is printed and its large circula- 
tion, he says: 

“But why should this be? We live in a tense and 
crowded time. New issues press upon us and call 
for fresh decisions. What do we have to do with 
a collection of ancient books? Why should we read 
the Bible? 

“Some people idly let that question answer it- 
self. They assume that there is no reason at all 
why they should read it. 

“They are right if the present can be lived ef- 
fectively without the perspective of the past; 
if there is no curiosity about the influences that 
have given our civilization its most characteristic 
marks; if there is nothing uncomfortable in being 
ignorant of the inspiration that runs all through 
the great art and literature of our Western world. 
In short, if tabloids and ticker tape and this week’s 
Time will answer all the questions we are inter- 
ested in asking, then there is no reason to read 
the Bible. 

“But suppose this is not true. Suppose there are 
deeper and wider ranges to what we want to 
know. ... Then we had better not let the Bible 
lie unread.” 2 

F. G. Lankard in The Bible Speaks to Our 
Generation, says, “The value of a book does not 
depend upon the date of its copyright, but on 
the ability of its message to touch the heart- 
strings of the human family. If a book has a uni- 
versal appeal it is everlastingly contemporary. 
The Bible, if judged by this standard, may turn 
out to be as fresh and potent in the modern age 
as it was in the period when it took form, for it 
speaks of God, man, and human destiny. It has 
an answer of its own to the greatest question of 
human life: From whence did I come? Why am I 
here? Where am I going?” 3 


How To PROcEED 
II. Values in Bible reading 


You are now ready to suggest that the class turn 
to the Bible passages indicated to see what is to 
be gained through reading the Bible. 

You might first list the statements in each pas- 
sage just as they are given, somewhat as sug- 
gested below, although each teacher will want 
to analyze this material for himself. The outline 
below is only meant to be suggestive. You might 
have a different member of the class indicate the 
points for each passage. List the statements on the 
blackboard if one is available. 


John 20:31: 1. That you may believe 
2. That believing you may have life 
(The purpose then is twofold: to create 
faith and so impart life.) 
Romans 15:4: 1. For our instruction 


2From The Bible, by Walter Russell Bowie; Association Press, 
1940. Used by permission. 

From The Bible Speaks to Our Generation, by Frank Glenn 
Lankard; Oxford University Press, 1941. Used by permission. 


2. That by steadfastness and by the encourage- 
ment of the Scriptures we might have hope 
2 Timothy 3:14-17: 1. For instruction for salva- 
tion through faith 
2. For teaching, reproof, correction ; 
3. For training in righteousness, to be com 
plete 
4. To be equipped for good work 
Hebrews 4:12: The Word of God is living and ac- 
tive and brings the inner life to light for judg- 
ment 
2 Peter 1:16-21: 1. A source of light 
2. Divine in origin 
3. Not to be twisted to one’s purposes 


These ideas can be drawn together to make 
clear the values of Bible reading: 

1. Instruction: Romans 15:4; 2 Timothy 3:14- 
17; 2 Peter 1:16-21 

2. The source of a Christian experience: John 
20:31; Romans 15:4; 2 Timothy 3:15 

3. The means of the cultivation and develop- 
ment of the Christian life: 2 Timothy 3:16 

4. An active power that judges the inner life; 
Hebrews 4:12 

5. Equipment for service: 2 Timothy 3:17 

6. A standard: 2 Peter 1: 20-21 


You will want to discuss the meaning of these 
points. According to the first of these passages, 
the purpose of Scripture is to bring men to a 
personal religious experience, “that you may 
believe ... and that believing you may have life.” 
But one cannot believe in or accept a person about 





Some Books to Use 


A Firm Faith for Today, by Harold Bosley. 
Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 

The Bible, by Walter Russell Bowie. Association 
Press, 1940. 75 cents. 

What Is Man? by Robert L. Calhoun; Hazen Book 
on Religion, Association Press, 1939. 75 cents. 

The Bible and the Common Reader, by Mary El- 
len Chase. The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 

Understanding the Christian Faith, by Georgia 
Harkness. Abingdon Press. $1.75. 

The Bible Speaks to Our Generation, by F. G. 
Lankard. Oxford University Press, $3.00. 

The Gospels Translated Into Modern English, by 
J. B. Phillips. Macmillan. $2.75. 

The Christian Faith and Way, by Harris Franklin 
Rall. Abingdon Press. 75 cents. 

A Faith for Today, by Harris Franklin Rall. Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1.75. 

How to Believe, by Ralph W. Sockman. Double- 
day, 1953. $2.50. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press. $7.50; indexed, $8.25. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 1, 7, 8, 9. Abing- 
don Press. $8.75 each. 
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whom he knows nothing. Therefore it is necessary 
to be instructed if one is to know the basis of 
the Christian religion, of which the Bible is the 
source book. But this life through His name must 
be cultivated in order to continue to grow. 

You will want to help your class understand 
clearly the figure used in Hebrew 4:12. (See The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary.) May we in any 
age look into the Bible and come to see ourselves 
and our wrongdoings as we really are? 

What is meant by “steadfastness” in Romans 
15:4? What does hope add to steadfastness? What 
is the basis of hope gained from Scriptures? The 
Interpreter’s Bible will help here. 

Is 2 Peter 1:20 contrary to the Protestant teach- 
ing of the right of everyone to interpret the 
Scripture for himself, or is it only condemning a 
dishonest twisting of a passage to suit one’s own 
purpose? So there must be further learning, 
correction, training in righteousness “that the 
man of God may be complete.” 

There must also be action, service; therefore 
equipment is necessary—knowledge of principles, 
ideas, arguments as found in Scripture. Note here 
that, according to the Gospel accounts, it was in 
the Scriptures that Jesus himself found the 
weapons with which to meet the attacks of the 
enemy. (See Matthew 4:1-12; Luke 4:12.) Against 
such positive well-grounded Christian faith, com- 
munism would fall back defeated. 

There is need for absolute standards which can- 
not be twisted to conform to time or circumstances, 
opinion, or expediency; standards that can be 
dropped along the wall of Christian conduct like 
Amos’ plumb line to test its uprightness. It has 
been said that what we need today is not so much 
ideals to which to aspire as standards to which 
to hold. 

May we say that we need to read the Bible to 
become better instructed in our faith, thereby 
come into a richer experience, and for the cul- 
tivation and development of that experience, and 
for equipment for service? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What Protestant principles make it especial- 
ly important for us to read the Bible? 

2. How would a knowledge of the Bible help 
us decide whether a certain action, line of con- 
duct or movement was Christian or not? How can 
we decide without a knowledge of the Bible? 

3. Give examples from modern life. 

4. As we face the confusion and fears of a 
modern world, how would Bible reading give us 
steadfastness and encouragement and enable us 
to have hope? 

5. How would it equip us to meet the enemies 
of Christianity? 

6. Does 2 Peter 1:20 deny the Protestant prin- 
ciple of the right of individual interpretation of 
the Bible? If not, what is meant here? 
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p_The Group in Action 





By PAUL B. MAVES’* 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: The aim for today’s lesson is to help 
the members of the class discover or reaffirm for 
themselves that the purpose of reading the Bible 
is to discover the teachings of the Christian 
Church about life, religion, and God. It is to be 
hoped that today’s discussion will stimulate the 
members of the class to search the Scriptures 
with open minds, to find the answers which the 
Bible suggests to some of our deepest and most 
difficult problems. 

Preparation: In preparation for this lesson get 
in touch with five members of the class and ask 
each one to be prepared to report on one of the 
five Scripture references with regard to what it 
says about why we should read the Bible. Suggest 
that Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly will help 
them interpret the verses. 

To begin: Point out that all of us, sooner or 
later, raise certain basic questions about life and 
about how to make sense out of it. We want to 
know how to live in order to have the greatest 
satisfaction. The Christian faith gives definitive 
answers to these basic questions. Today we begin 
a series of fifteen lessons on the main teachings 
of Christianity. Since the source of Christian 
teaching is in the Bible, we will search the Scrip- 
tures during this quarter to find out what Chris- 
tians believe. Each Sunday we will study certain 
selected passages which bear on a particular be- 
lief. Today we turn to the question of the Bible 
as our authority and of Bible reading. 


How to proceed: There are several basic ques- 
tions which might be discussed, perhaps in this 
order: 

1. What is the Bible? 

2. Why was it written? 

3. Why should we read it? 

4. In what sense is the Bible an authority? 

5. What are the main difficulties or obstacles we 
face in reading it? 

6. What is the best way to go about reading 
the Bible? 


If there are more than six or eight persons in 
the class, divide into small committees and as- 
sign one or two of these questions to each com- 
mittee. Let them use eight or ten minutes to pre- 
pare an answer. Then have each committee re- 
port. List the replies on a blackboard or a large 
sheet of paper so all can see. 

At the end of this discussion ask the persons 
who were assigned a passage of Scripture to re- 


1 Dr. Maves is associate professor of religious education, Drew 
University. 
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port on what they had discovered that may not 
have been brought out in the group report. 

In closing: Close the session by summarizing 
the findings of the class. 

Between sessions: Perhaps the members of the 
class might be led into a project (for the week) 
of Bible reading following some plan such as the 
daily Bible readings suggested in Adult Student, 
with a view to reporting on their experiences, 
their difficulties, and their satisfactions. Suggest 
that during the week the group members might 
search the Scriptures to see what they say about 
God, and whether or not they can understand 
what is said and can accept it. Have them mark 
down any questions they might have about the 
Scripture or the articles on the Scripture. 

Specifically request some of the members of 
the class to come prepared to make statements 
on particular questions. Ask one to report on 
what the Scriptures say about God. Ask one to 
tell what he can discover about the meaning of 
“spirit.” Ask another to answer the question, 
How do we know that God exists? Another, What 
is he like? Another may discuss the difference 
between faith and proof. Another may discuss 
what it means to worship God in spirit and in 
truth. 

Help in answering these questions may be found 
in the students’ periodical, Adult Student or Wes- 
ley Quarterly. Additional help will be found in 
commentaries and Bible dictionaries. A concord- 
ance may be used for further search of the Scrip- 
tures. See “Some Books to Use,” page 15. 


[from Literature and Life 


trace of a “holier than thou” attitude, a humble 
workingman employed in a great factory made 
a habit of distributing Scripture portions among 
the men with whom he worked. It was so simple 
to say, “Here’s something that gave me a lift the 
other day and maybe it has something for you.” 
In the course of four or five years he distributed 
no less than three thousand of the little books 
and received in return hundreds of expressions 
of deep appreciation. 


’ A group of fraternity boys in a Midwestern 
university, sobered by a tragedy that had over- 
taken one of their members, thought they ought 
to do something religious and therefore decided to 
spend thirty minutes each evening reading the 
New Testament. 

Quite by chance they began with the Fourth 
Gospel. But being unfamiliar with the profound 
problem the author was discussing, and not find- 
ing any easy explanation, they finally gave up 
the experiment. One needs to know much more 
than simply what is in the Bible in order to un- 
derstand it. 


+ “The greatest treasure in my life is the two or 
three hundred verses of Scripture I learned 
when I was a child,” a prominent professional man 
said. “I was only a boy in the old-fashioned Jun- 
ior League, and sometimes they had to force me 
to attend. But I accumulated a fortune in the 
verses of Scripture I learned. They have served 
me well for more than fifty years.” 





Bible Profiles 








By ROY L. SMITH * 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘’ When the pastor entered the office of a business 
leader who enjoyed the high respect of a host of 
friends, he was a little surprised to find him sit- 
ting quietly at his desk reading his New Testa- 
ment. 

The businessman smiled a welcome, reached 
into his desk for another Testament, and said, 
“I always spend ten minutes with the Book in the 
middle of the day. My secretary knows I am not 
to be disturbed under any ordinary circumstances, 
but you are an exception. I find that I need some- 
thing for my spirit about noontime, just as I need 
lunch. Will you join me?” And thereupon the 
two of them went on reading, each following his 
own inclination. Fifteen minutes later they were 
on their way to the luncheon appointment. What 
a respite! 


+ With complete kindliness, and never with any 





1 Dr. Smith is a well-known author. lecturer, and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT’ 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for January 2. 


2 TrmoTHY 
3:15. Salvation through faith. Not some day, but 
now! Faith doesn’t move God; faith moves 
barriers to God. 
3:17. That the man of God may be complete. 
Without the Bible no man is complete. No 
book of God—no man of God. 


HEBREWS 


4:12. The thoughts and intentions of the heart. 
The Bible is basic because it deals with the 
unseen spiritual foundations of life. 


2 PETER 


1:16. Cleverly devised myths. Read the Bible be- 
fore disaster, and you'll not be tempted by 
the cults. 

1:16. Eyewitnesses of his majesty. If you had been 
with Him, what would you have seen? 





1Mr. Kraft is president of Radio Institute of Chicago. 
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January 9: The Living God 


The Leader in Action 





By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Psalms 103:8-13; Isaiah 40: 25-29; 
Matthew 6:9b; John 4: 23-24; 10:30. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Use of the lesson materials in the students’ 
periodicals, Wesley Quarterly or Adult Student, 
is very important in the preparation of this les- 
son. Frequent reference to the Scripture passages 
in different versions of the Bible will be helpful. 
See page 15 for other suggestions, particularly 
the books by Phillips and Rall. 

The questions listed at the end of this article 
may be used at appropriate times throughout the 
session. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Importance of our concept of God 
II. A growing concept of God 
III. Ideas about God revealed in Scripture ref- 
erences for this lesson 
IV. Significance, for Christian living 


To BEGIN 


I. Importance of our concept of God 

You will want to get your class to think of the 
higher and lower forms in which God has been 
represented by different peoples throughout the 
ages, and of the varying concepts of God in the 
minds of Christian people today. You will draw 
frem your class different ideas of God that they 
have had at some time, perhaps as children, or 
that they know to be the ideas of other persons, 
some evaluation of these, how persons come by 
their ideas of God, and from what sources they 
gain ideas of God. 

Are there persons who think of him as an all- 
powerful being who sits apart in some far-off 
heaven and, occasionally, in some spectacular 
way takes a hand in the affairs of men? Or as a 
stern judge who metes out punishment to men? 
Or as a being who can be wheedled into doing 
our will? Or as one with particular interest in 
certain peoples or groups? (See Wesley Quarter- 
ly.) 

You will ask, What difference does it make how 
we think of God? You may get the opinion that 
what we believe is not so important, that it is 
what we do that matters. In that case, you will 
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want to be ready to direct the discussion in such 
a way as to bring out the idea that what we be- 
lieve, what we really believe, exerts an influence 
on what we do. 

How will our beliefs affect our relationship 
with God? Is it true that persons sometimes 
think and say they are rejecting God, when in 
reality they are rebelling against a mistaken idea 
of him? For example, they read of a God who 
commanded the utter destruction of a people, as 
in 1 Samuel 15, or who would strike a man dead 
because that man spontaneously and with perfect- 
ly good intentions touched the sacred ark to save 
it from falling, as in 2 Samuel 6: 6-8, and they say, 
“I want nothing to do with a God like that.” 

You will also point out that the way in which 
we think of God affects our standards of right 
and wrong. The prophets who came to know 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, as a God of justice 
also insisted that such a God could never be 
pleased with men who practiced injustice with 
each other, and so called upon their people to 


let justice roll down like waters, 
and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream 
(Amos 5:24). 


A recent writer has said that “theology is the 
most practical thing in the world; good or bad, it 
is certain to have consequences. .. . The god or 
God that you select will go to work and remake 
you in his image. They who worship bubbles, 
bubbles become, and their land famishes for lack 
of the knowledge of God.” } 

The idea of theology as practical may be some- 
what surprising to your class members. 


How To PROCEED 
II. A growing concept of God 


You might ask, Should our concept of God 
grow with the years and expanding experience? 
The psalmist of old looked up at the starry 
heavens and said, 


When I look at thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which 
thou hast established (Psalms 8:3). 


Through such contemplation the psalmist is im- 
pressed with the greatness of God and made to 
marvel at his care for man, seemingly so insig- 
nificant in comparison. The modern man as he con- 
siders those same heavens knows that these in- 
dividual stars represent solar systems placed in 
the seemingly limitless vastness of interstellar 
space, so that an attempt to imagine it makes the 
mind reel. What must be his impression of the 





1From Campus Gods on Trial, by Chad Walsh. The Macmillan 
ree wt cry Quoted from review in Herald Tribune Book Review, 
pri k 5 
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greatness of God in comparison with that of the 
psalmist as he too considers it all as the work of 
his hands? 

Can we then, in the words of Job, by searching 
find out God (Job 11:7), or find out more about 
him, have a growing concept of him? If we can 
and should, where and how do we learn about 
God? 


III. Ideas about God revealed in Scripture refer- 
ences for this lesson 


You are now ready to turn to a study of the 
Scripture passages indicated. You may look first 
for an answer to the question as to where we learn 
what God is like. By directing the attention to 
particular verses, you will be able to draw from 
them the following ideas: 


1. In his work of creation (Isaiah 40: 25-29) 

2. In the spiritual insights and religious experi- 
ences of men like the psalmist (Psalm 103: 8- 
13) 

3. In the teaching of Jesus (Matthew 6:9b; John 
4: 23-24) 

4. In Jesus (John 14:10) 


Your next step will be a consideration of these 
passages with your class to discover what charac- 
teristics of God are presented in them; get from 
them first what they see in each passage; then 
share with them what you yourself have seen or 
gathered from your commentary reading. You 
may want to list the following points and others: 

1. As shown in his works of creation (Isaiah 
40: 25-29): 

He is incomparably great in power and wisdom, 
for he created the stars, maintains them in order, 
knows them intimately, calling each by name. 

He is a God upon whom one can confidently 
rely for complete understanding and as a source 
of strength for weakness. 

2. In the insight of the psalmist (Psalms 103: 
8-13): 

He is a God of grace, that is, one who in deal- 
ing with us goes far beyond the claims of ab- 
stract justice, or a meting out of so much suffer- 
ing for so much wrongdoing (verse 10). 

His actions are based on steadfast love. He is 
a forgiving God who desires to remove trans- 
gressions and re-establish friendly relations 
(verses 11-12). 

He is a fatherly God. (See comment on verse 
13 in The Abingdon Bible Commentary.) 

3. In the teachings of Jesus: 

~The opposite of hallowed (Matthew 6:9b) is 
profaned. It would be well to consider Ezekiel’s 
idea that the people of Israel had profaned God’s 
name by bringing it into disrepute among the 
nations (Ezekiel 20:22, 27). In this sense we as 
Christians may fail to hallow his name, not only 
by the way in which we use it, but by misrepre- 
senting him by our actions. Compare to profaning 
the name of U. S. A., bringing it into disrepute 








among people by failure to live up to our best 
American traditions. 

God is a spirit (John 4: 24), a God of truth, who 
can be approached only through right attitudes. 

4. In Jesus (John 10:30): 

The same idea is expressed in John 14:7, and 
by Paul when he talks about “the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Christ” (2 Corinthians 4:6). God is like Jesus, a 
Christlike God. 


IV. Significance for Christian living 


You will probably want to pick out some of the 
high points and develop their significance for 
Christian living. They may be the following: 

1. The poise and freedom from fear that comes 
from confidence in the power and wisdom of the 
creator God, the God of the whole universe who 
holds it in control and can make even the wrath 
of men to praise him. What an antidote here for 
the near-hysteria which threatens to engulf people 
in an atomic age! 

2. The fellowship that is possible with a God 
who is gracious and forgiving, who is spirit and 
truth, and who is to be so worshiped. 

3. The significance of fellowship with the God 
of the whole universe and also “our Father.” 

4. The significance of this concept of God as 
Father, which implies as an inseparable corollary 
the brotherhood of man. Real belief in the former 
would imply looking upon and treating every man 
as brother, a son of God, be he rival, enemy, or 
man of another race. That he is a son of God is 
the basic thing. 

5. If God’s name is to be hallowed, we dare 
not bring it into disrepute among people, especial- 
ly among those who do not know him well, by our 
misrepresentation of him through our conduct. 
Any betrayal of the principles of brotherhood 
would surely be an example of profaning his name 
in that way. 

6. If his name is to be hallowed, there can be 
nothing cheap nor common in our concept of fel- 
lowship. Such a God is neither a pal nor a good- 
natured grandfatherly person to be wheedled into 
conceding to our wishes. 

7. The final touchstone for the Christian is the 
idea that God is like Jesus. To that we can go 
back again and again. If we want to know what 
God is like, we look at Jesus. If that is so, then 
he is one who gives himself to the limit of his be- 
ing, in love that causes him to bear in himself suf- 
fering for us in our sinning. What that limit may 
be is far beyond our power to conceive, but the 
thought of a Christlike God is an inexhaustible 
source for an ever-growing understanding of what 
God is like. It will have been your aim to help 
your class sense something of this. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Where did the psalmist and the prophets get 
their ideas about what God was like? 
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“When I consider the heavens . . .” Through such con- 
templation one is impressed with the greatness of God. 


2. What different ideas of God exist among 
Christian people today? 

3. Where do we get the ideas that influence 
our concept of God? 

4. What is the source of our information about 
God in Matthew 6:9b and John 4: 23-24? In John 
10:30? 

5. What characteristic of God is stated or im- 
plied in each of the passages? (These you will 
take up, one by one.) 

6. How will thinking about God as gracious and 
forgiving affect our religious experience? 

7. How will the idea of God as father affect our 
conduct with our fellow men? 

8. In our everyday living how can we follow 
the injunction in the Lord’s Prayer to hallow His 
name? 
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By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: The purpose for today’s session is to 
discover and to understand the Christian teach- 
ing about God as living, eternal, infinite, active in 
our behalf, and worthy of our worship. It is to be 
hoped that a deeper understanding may lead to 
a deeper commitment to do his will. 

Preparation: To get ready for this session, be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the Scripture and 
the helps given in Adult Student, Wesley Quar- 
terly and ApuLT TEACHER. Read some additional 
resources, such as the chapter, “Belief in God,” 
in How to Believe, by Ralph W. Sockman. 

To begin: Man has always wondered how the 
world came to be and what it is really like. Was 
it an accident, or was it planned? Is it cold, 
impersonal, uncaring, machinelike, or is there 
something behind it all that cares about us and 
helps us live a good life? The Hebrews and then 
the Christians had answers to these questions. 
We want to look at these answers and to discuss 
them to see if they will stand up to examination. 

Proceed: Call for the reports assigned last week. 
Ask the members of the class not reporting to hold 
their comments and questions until the reports 
are finished. List the questions and answers on 
the board. (If you do not have a blackboard, come 
prepared with large sheets of paper—newsprint 
or shelf paper is satisfactory—and a black 
crayon.) 

When the reports have all been made, call for 
discussion of the questions and the answers given 
in the reports. Bring out the following points: 

1. God is known—as is any other person—in 
what he does and what he uses to accomplish his 
purposes. 

2. The difficulty is that God is so great, so un- 
limited, that our limited minds find it difficult to 
comprehend him, as an ant must find it difficult 
to comprehend a person. 

3. There is no more proof of God’s existence 
than there is of our mother’s love—yet just as 
much. We know it to exist because we have ex- 
perienced it and because we have faith in it. 

4, Faith is a response of the whole person, a 
willingness to live and act adventurously in areas 
where we can never have final proof. 

5. We worship God by what we are—when our 
spirit is like his spirit, which is love and truth. 

At this point ask for any sharing of experience 
in reading the Bible during the week. 

In closing: Close with silent or sentence prayers 
of thanksgiving to God for his goodness and of 
affirmation of his holiness. 
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Between sessions: Ask three or four persons 
to work out a panel discussion of “Who and 
where is Christ?” Each person will speak for 
three minutes. Request the panel members to 
meet with you after class to arrange for the pro- 
cedure and to clear up any questions. The panel 
members may find some additional material in 
commentaries or in such books as Understanding 
the Christian Faith, by Georgia Harkness. See 
also the list on page 15. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


“+ The party of tourists visiting a series of shrines 
and temples in Canton, China, had been told they 
would be shown “ten thousand Buddhas.” When 
they entered the big, dusty hall it would have 
been easy to believe that it was an undercount. 
Little wooden images, arranged in neat rows arid 
tiers, were everywhere. 

A young woman, making her first trip to the 
Orient, went from rack to rack, studying the Bud- 
dhas with great care. Finally, after perhaps twenty 
minutes’ search, she came back to the tour con- 
ductor saying, “I have looked all over this display, 
and there is not a ‘good shepherd’ among them. 
Don’t they have even one that says ‘I am the door 
to the sheepfold’?” 

In that single visit she had made one of the 
greatest discoveries anyone ever makes in the 
field of comparative religion. No other religion 
claims a deity with these qualities. 


+ “What is the most wonderful thing you have 
seen through this telescope?” the visitor asked 
his scientist friend of the giant telescope on Mt. 
Palomar, in California. . 

“The amazing accuracy, precision, dependa- 
bility, and immensity of this universe in which 
we live,” the astronomer replied. “But more than 
that, I guess, is the thought that whatever or 
whoever may have started it must have been 
bigger even than that. I never look at it that I 


do not say to myself ‘someone made it, not some- 
thing.’ ” 


’ Two young men, one fifteen and the other 


twenty-three, stood looking at a huge oil painting 


which hung in the hall of the old family home. 
“Tell me, George,” the younger one said, “What 
kind of a man was our father? You can remember 
him well, and I cannot. He died when I was so 
small.” 

With that the older of the two began describ- 
ing their father as “a rather remarkable man, 


‘ 


honest, forthright, fair, energetic, righteous, and 
good.” 

“Yes, I know all about that, for others have 
told me those things. But you knew him; you 
talked with him; you went fishing with him. Tell 
me, what was he like?” 

The older brother tried again. Their father, 
he said, had been an athletic sort of man, strong 
but tender, vigorous but always considerate, and 
as handsome as a man ought ever to be. 

“Was he anything like you?” the fifteen-year- 
old asked, still studying the face in the painting. 

The older son was very quiet now. Finally he 
spoke, saying, “They say that we looked very 
much alike. One man said the other day that I talk 
like father.” 

“That’s all I wanted to know,” the lad replied. 
“After this, when I want to know what he was 
like I will look at you, and then I’ll know.” 

But Jesus said, “He that has seen me has seen 
the Father.” The mystery is solved. God is what 
Jesus was! 





Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for January 9. 


PSALMS 


103:8. The Lorp is. Some sincere Bible students 
come to worship the God who was rather 
than the God who is. 


ISAIAH 


40:26. Who created these? The universe is a cre- 
ation, and the cause is not a “what” but a 
“who.” 

40:26. Calling them all by name. Nothing is too 
small for the concern of God. 


MatTTHEW 


6:9. Our Father. Can we really say that? 
“Our”! That would make us brothers to 
strangers and foreigners—even to enemies! 

6:9. Hallowed be thy name. And it must be 
hallowed by you. Reverence the name and 
you'll realize the presence. 


JOHN 


4:23. True worshipers will worship the Father. 
Though men did not always know it, God 
was always a father. 

4:23. Worship the father in spirit and truth. 
Real worship is as invisible as your feel- 
ings, and as quiet as your knowledge. All 
else is either an aid or a distraction to wor- 
ship. 

10:30. I and the Father are one. Not numerically, 
but spiritually. 
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January 16: Christ, the Son of the 
Living God 


p The Leader in Action 





By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 16:13-17; John 14: 8-14. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Use the Bible in different versions, the students’ 
periodicals, and a Bible commentary in your prep- 
aration. See page 15 for suggestions for additional 
helps. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The rise of the conviction of a living Christ 
II. Its importance in the early Church 
III. Danger of overiooking it as a central point 
of emphasis 
IV. Its importance for present-day Christian 
thought and living 


To BEcIN 


It might be well to begin by getting your class 
to think about the title of the lesson, the use of 
the term Christ and the difference in significance 
between it and the personal name Jesus. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The rise of the conviction of the living Christ 


As you study this subject, you may want to 
call attention to the way this concept of a living 
Christ first came to the little group of Jesus’ 
friends in the days following the Crucifixion. The 
dawning in their minds of this conviction of a 
living Christ is, of course, the core message of 
the post-Resurrection appearances of Jesus. What- 
ever questions may arise as to the nature of these 
appearances or in connection with the varying 
accounts of them, it is recognized that they agree 
in conveying the idea that at this time the dis- 
ciples became convinced that the Master whom 
they had loved and followed, and in whom they 
had believed, was alive, not dead as they had 
thought. 

Help the class feel the disillusionment of his 
followers after the Crucifixion. His death had 
seemed to prove to them conclusively that he 
was not what they had hoped. A dead Messiah 
was a contradiction in terms. He had been mis- 
taken in what he had taught; he had failed when 
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he tried to put it into practice; and they had been 
misled in following him. Only by feeling some- 
thing of this, will the class sense again how much 
it meant to those disciples to realize that he was 
not dead after all, but alive. 

At first they had accepted his death in all its 
dreadful finality, and had become enveloped in 
the dense gloom of inevitable disillusionment. But 
this assurance that he was alive burst upon them 
in all the glory and beauty of an Easter dawn, 
and it never faded from their minds. It was the 
hope out of which the Church grew, and the text 
of early sermons preached by its founders. In The 
Interpreter’s Bible there is the following comment 
regarding the accounts of the appearances: 

“These are imperishable narratives which will 
always quicken Christian interest and focus 
Christian belief; but they are not the primary 
foundations of primitive [Christian] testimony. 
The true basis for belief in the risen Christ is the 
earliest Christian preaching disclosed in the Acts 
of the Apostles (cf. 2:24, 32; 3:15; 4:10; 10:40 
etc.), the testimony of Paul (1 Corinthians 15:8; 
Romans 1:4), and the very existence of the 
Christian church.” 3 


II. Its importance in the early Church 


One might note next what the conviction that 
Jesus was alive did for those early disciples. 

1. It renewed their belief that he was the Mes- 
siah. That they had reached that conclusion about 
him during his lifetime is set forth in the incident 
of Peter’s confession, recounted in slightly vary- 
ing form in each of the three Synoptic Gospels 
(Mark 9: 27-30; Matthew 16: 13-17; Luke 9: 18-22). 
The words of Jesus which follow in each of the 
three accounts show also that their idea of the 
Messiah needed correcting in order to harmonize 
with that of Jesus himself. 

Their thought is less definitely stated in Luke 
24:21, “But we had hoped that he was the one to 
redeem Israel.” In this verse there is the wistful- 
ness resulting from that hope not fulfilled. With 
the realization that he was still alive, the hope not 
only revived but was confirmed, so that they 
could exclaim with greater confidence than Peter 
had, “He is the Christ, the son of the living God 
and so he is alive forevermore.” It was, too, the 
encounter with the living Christ which led Paul 
to accept him as the Messiah and become his 
follower. 

2. The great conviction of a living Christ also 
showed his seeming defeat to be victory. The way 
of life which he had taught and lived was, then, 


1From Vincent Taylor, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 17. 
Abingdon Press. 
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the way of life, life that could defeat death, life 
over ‘which nothing, not even the worst that men 
might do, could triumph. God had vindicated him 
and all for which he stood, (Acts 3:14-15). 

3. This conviction also became the basis of their 
confidence in a life beyond the grave for each of 
them (1 Corinthians 15:20; 2 Corinthians 4:14; 
1 Thessalonians 4:14-15). Because he lives we 
shall live also (John 14:19). 

4. But to be alive means to be active. This also 
was believed to be true of the living Christ. He 
was still their leader in the cause to which he had 
called them, their leader in a greater way than 
ever before. This they had come to understand 
by the time the Fourth Gospel was written. But 
long before that they began to achieve great 
things through their contact with this living Christ 
(Acts 4:10). It was with his eyes fixed on the 
living and exalted Christ that the first Christian 
martyr went to his death (Acts 7:56). 

5. Their attitudes, too, were changed from disil- 
lusionment, bewilderment, and despair to happy 
purposive waiting for further directions about the 
road they were to travel to victory with a victori- 
ous, living Lord. 


III. Danger of overlooking it as a central point of 
emphasis 


Since it was so basic in the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, the very cornerstone on which the Church 
was founded, you will be able to suggest to the 
class that it must be a vital point for our faith 
today, and to point out the danger of missing it. 
At times Christian thinking has missed some of 
this by too great an emphasis, at least relatively, 
on other points; for example by thinking ex- 
clusively, or almost so, about the life of Jesus 
and his teachings. 

This latter is very important because through it 
we come to know the will and character of the 
living Christ. It was important for the first follow- 
ers of Jesus too, for it was because of the impact 
that his personality made on them during his 
earthly life that they were spiritually capable of 
contact with the living Christ. 

But when attention is wholly concentrated on 
the life of the historical Jesus, he becomes little 
more than a great teacher or prophet who left us 
valuable instructions for living and the example 
of his life in which they were to be put into 
practice. But more than this is needed. 

Again, among some groups the Crucifixion oc- 
cupies the prominent place in their thinking, 
almost to the exclusion of the life and teachings 
and with little emphasis on the living Christ. 
So that one finds little there except the baby 
Jesus and the dead Christ of the crucifix, the 
latter often such a one as to awaken compassion 
rather than inspire devotion. 

On the other hand, it is sometimes suggested, 
as in a recent article, that in-some Protestant 
circles we pass too hastily and lightly’ over the 


Good Friday incident to the gladness of the Easter 
morning, that the triumph of the latter is truly 
significant only for those who have sensed the 
tragedy of the former. All three are necessary 
for a rich religious experience—the earthly life, 
the event of Calvary, and the living Christ. At 
the conclusion of a discussion of the first two in 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary there is the 
statement, “Thus ended Jesus of Nazareth, thus 
began Jesus, the Christ, the Lord of the Christian 
Church.” 


IV. Its importance for present-day Christian 
thought and living 


The living Christ has still the significance that 
he had for the early followers. The risen, living 
Lord is still our warrant for the ultimate triumph 
of his way of life, which can give us confidence to 
venture out upon it. He is the center of our hope 
of immortality. Contact with the living Christ is 
still the vitalizing power which makes possible 
for us the fulfillment, at least in part, of his words, 
“He who believes in me will also do the works 
that I do; and greater works than these will he 
do, because I go to the Father.” We thus continue 
to be co-workers with him in the cause in which 
he is still leading on to victory. 

And lastly, for those who know the living Christ 
there is a joyous hope in service which differs 
from the gloomy fatalistic acquiescence of those 
who render homage to the dead Christ of the 
crucifix. In fact, an important purpose of missions 
in certain lands is to bring the living Christ to 
the attention of those who have known little of 
the Christian gospel except the Christ of the 
crucifix, that they may hear him say, “Fear not, 
I am the first and the last, and the living one; I 
died, and behold I am alive for evermore” (Rev- 
elations 1:17-18). 


In CLOSING 


You will try to get your class to consider how 
meaningful this conviction is or should be for the 
personal faith of each. You will help them see that 
for a rich Christian experience there must be a 
knowledge and acceptance of the human life of 
Jesus, his death and Resurrection, and of the 
living Christ with whom it is possible to have 
contact, from whom we may derive strength for 
victorious living, and the joy of fellowshiping 
with and serving a living and victorious Lord 
who still leads, in a cause that is sure to triumph. 
It will have been your aim to make more real 
and meaningful for each member of your class 
the living Christ of the Gospels. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What differing ideas are conveyed to your 
mind by the name “Jesus” and the phrase, “the 
living Christ”? 

2. Why is the adjective “living” used? What 
point is it meant to stress? 
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3. What gave rise to this conviction in the be- 
ginning days of Christianity? 

4. What change took place in the early disciples 
when they grasped the idea of a living Christ? 

5. What points in regard to the Founder of 
Christianity are sometimes stressed today more 
than this thought of the living Christ? 

6. What do we miss if we think only or mostly 
of the earthly life of Jesus? 

7. What is the effect of fixing our attention on 
the death of Jesus rather than on the living Christ? 

8. What can the concept of the living Christ 
mean in the religious life of an individual today? 
In the life of the Church? What does the living 
Christ mean to each of us? 


f——_The Group in Action 





By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: In this session you will plan to ex- 
plore (1) the relationship of Jesus of Nazareth 
to the living Christ, (2) the relationship of Christ 
the Son, to God the Father, and (3) the relation- 
ship of Christ to each of us. 

Preparation: Be sure the panel members (as- 
signed last week) understand the purpose of the 
panel and the plan of procedure. You may want 
to have a practice session. If the idea of formal 
three-minute statements frightens the members, 
have instead an informal conversation between 
the members of the panel, or what is called a 
round-table discussion. 

Read also the additional material which may be 
found in Sockman’s and Harkness’ books and 
other helps listed on page 15. The panel members 
may want to read the relevant chapters in these 
books also. 

To begin: Open the session by reference to 
the episode in Matthew 16:13-21 in which Jesus 
asked, “Who do you say that I am?” State that 
this is a basic question and one that has puzzled 
many people. State the purpose given above in 
the form of questions. Say that in order to stimu- 
late the thinking of the group, a panel will discuss 
the question, Who and where is Christ? 

How to proceed: Let the panel discussion con- 
tinue for ten or fifteen minutes. Then consider, 
one by one, the three questions given as the 
purpose of the session. Let the members of the 
group state various opinions. Dwell longest on the 
question of what Christ means to us. Bring out 
the ideas given by Smart in Adult Student: 

In closing: End the session with a challenge. 
A Christian is one who acknowledges Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Savior and who seeks to follow him, 
serving the cause of the kingdom of. God for 
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which he died. What does it mean to follow 
Jesus as well as to confess that he is Lord? Re- 
member, he himself said, “Not everyone who 
says to me ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

Between sessions: Ask some members of the 
class to prepare to report on the references to 
the Holy Spirit in the New Testament; some will 
study John’s Gospel, some the Book of Acts, and 
some the letters of Paul. Have them be prepared 
to compare the ideas of the Holy Spirit from these 
three sources. 

Remind the class to study their lesson in Adult 
Student or Wesley Quarterly. Their interest might 
be stimulated by raising some of the questions 
suggested for that lesson. It will also be helpful 
to circulate the books listed on page 15. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ During the early months of World War II 
Fred Eastman of the University of Chicago pub- 
lished an article in one of our magazines en- 
titled, “Hitler is where Hitlerism is.” By the 
same token it can be said that “Christ is where 
Christlikeness is.” 

That means he is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood when suffering is being relieved, when the 
rights of little children are being weighed and 
defended, when justice is being established, when 
the dignity of man is being respected, when 
brotherhood is being practiced. 

And, sad to relate, he seems to be absent on 
some of the occasions when some of those who 
call him Lord are angrily and bitterly defending 
the faith. 


’ The majestic Cathedral of Milan was built by 
a priest who abdicated a fortune and gave him- 
self to a ministry among the poor that was almost 
spectacular in its beauty. Today the body of that 
priest lies enshrined in the Cathedral, the crypt 
being a room lined with solid silver, and criss- 
crossed by huge beams of silver. Suspended just 
above the heart of the mummy is a gigantic emer- 
ald, the gift of Maria Theresa of Austria; and 
literally millions of dollars worth of jewels bedeck 
the casket. 

One cannot escape the feeling, as one views it 
all, that the saintly man who is thus “honored” 
must feel very strange in the midst of all this 
treasure when tens of thousands of the poor for 
whom he gave his life are still to be found within 
a stone’s throw of the Cathedral and its fabulous 
furnishings. 
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“ There is a story told of Phillips Brooks, the 
beloved and saintly Episcopalian preacher of 
Boston, to the effect that he called one evening 
at the home of a very poor family living within 
the bounds of his parish. At the door he was 
greeted by a tiny little miss of perhaps five years 
of age, and to her he gave his card when she in- 
formed him that her mother had gone on an 
errand. 

An hour later when that good woman arrived, 
the child greeted her with the astounding news 
that “Jesus was here while you were gone.” To 
prove the case the child produced the card which 
the minister had left. 

But why should anyone smile? Ought it not to 
be true that every call made in the interest of 
the Kingdom should leave the impression that 
“Jesus was here”? 


+ “Good morning, doctor,” the old sexton said, 
as he greeted his pastor one Sunday morning 
upon his arrival at the church. “Any late news 
from God this morning?” Somehow the preacher’s 
carefully prepared sermon on existentialism 
seemed a little awkward after that. 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for January 16. 


MATTHEW 


16:16. Christ, the son. But we, too, are sons! 
Kinship to Christ makes us more since 
Christ cannot be less. 


JOHN 


14:8. Lord show us the Father. What everyone 
is asking. And what everyone in the pres- 
ence of Christ need not ask. 

14:11. For the sake of the works. For the sake of 
what do you make your decisions? Are the 
works you do sufficient for a supreme 
standard? 

14:12. Greater works than these. What works 
could be greater than the works of Christ? 
Dare we place any limit on what God and 
man can do? Christ didn’t. 


January 23: The Work of the 
Holy Spirit (World Service Sunday ) 


p—_The Leader in Action 





By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: John 16:7-11; Acts 2:1-4; 4: 8-12. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will need your Bible, in more than one 
version if possible, the students’ material and at 
least one good commentary. See also page 15. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Need for the study 
II. The Holy Spirit in the early Church 
A. The coming of the Holy Spirit 
B. The meaning of the experience 
C. Effects on the disciples 
III. The Holy Spirit and the church today 


To BEGIN 
I. Need for the study | 
Your aim in teaching this lesson will be to help 


your class to a clearer and more definite idea of 
what is meant by the Holy Spirit, since too often 
it is an empty, not to say puzzling term. In this 
lesson you may well begin by helping your class 
become aware of its real significance. This can be 
done through questions such as those below and 
by conversation in which you will draw out their 
thought on the subject. 


How TO PROCEED 
II. The Holy Spirit in the early Church 


Since the New Testament is our chief source 
of information about the Holy Spirit, you are 
now ready to suggest turning to it to see what we 
can learn there. 

What did the writers of these passages have 
in mind when they mentioned the Holy Spirit? 

A. The coming of the Holy Spirit—yYou will 
point out that while there is general agreement 
among New Testament writers on the fact that 
shortly after the Resurrection the Christian com- 
munity received the Holy Spirit, there is no such 
agreement as to just when and how he came. 
According to John 20:22 he was given by Jesus 
himself on the day of the Resurrection, but ac- 
cording to Acts 2:1-4 he came at Pentecost, fifty 
days after the Resurrection. 

In the account in Acts, accompanying phe- 
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nomena are also described. There is room for 
much speculation as to the exact nature and 
form of these. It is generally agreed that the 
“speaking with tongues” was not, as Luke seems 
to have understood, a miraculous ability to speak 
foreign languages, but rather a confusion of 
sounds uttered by men under strong excitement. 
It is the same type of experience as that described 
and discussed by Paul in 1 Corinthians 2:4. Acts 
2:15 agrees better with this idea. Men speaking 
sanely in foreign languages would hardly give 
the impression of being drunk, even to mockers. 
(For a more complete discussion see the com- 
ments on these verses in The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary or The Interpreter’s Bible.) 

B. The meaning of the experience.—You will 
want to indicate to your class that, in any case, 
these are only the externals of the matter. The 
central fact is the coming of the Holy Spirit. Your 
problem is to discover to just what kind of ex- 
perience this phrase refers. It is well to remember 
that, in many cases such as this, the experience 
came first and was a fact, and the terminology 
is an attempt to describe or express it. As you 
study the account here and try to get back of it 
to the experience, you may note three points: 

1. There was a sense of a presence. 

2. It was related to Jesus. This is indicated in 
Acts 2:33 and also by the fact that only believers 
in Jesus participated in it. 

3. It was related to God; also indicated in 
verse 33 and by the fact that it was called “Holy” 
Spirit. 

In connection with the first two points, you 
might recall the state of mind of the disciples 
after the post-Resurrection appearances of Jesus. 
As was noted in the previous lesson, their feelings 
had changed from sadness to joy, from despair 
to hope, when they became convinced that their 
Master was alive. 

But yet he was not with them as before. That 
is the impression one gets from the accounts of 
the appearances; they were sporadic and unpre- 
dictable. He came from they knew not where, and 
at will, and departed in the same way. They 
could not accompany him as formerly or go to 
him when they might wish. So they felt a lack 
of direction and initiative which had always come 
from him when they were together. 

So you ask, May it not have been, on that day 
of Pentecost, when they were all together for the 
celebration of the religious festival, that they 
suddenly had a vivid sense of his presence with 
them? They must have been thinking and talk- 
ing of him, recalling perhaps how he had cele- 
brated that festival with them on other occasions. 
Then it seemed that he was there with them, not 
in bodily form, but in spirit. 

It was the spirit of Jesus, not only a renewed 
contact but even better than before. Im this way 
he could be with them all the time, everywhere, 
with each one, evep. when they were separated 
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Peter preaching in Jerusalem. 


from one another, and no antagonistic authorities 
could lay hands on him and drag him away from 
them. What joy! Help your class to feel this. Is 
it any wonder that they broke out into ecstatic 
speech? Recall John 16:7. As long as he was with 
them in bodily form, they would not have experi- 
enced this spiritual presence, this spirit of Jesus, 
the Counselor. So it was to their advantage that 
he had gone away. 

In this connection too, you can think of the 
last of the three points. Since Jesus was now with 
God, had been raised by God, this Spirit had also 
come from God. It was God’s Spirit, the Holy 
Spirit. Paul uses the terms “Spirit,” “Spirit of 
Christ,” “Spirit of God” interchangeably (see 
Romans 8:9). 

Point out that these disciples had a background 
for this line of thought in the Old Testament. 
“The Spirit of God in the Old Testament is a 
phrase for the vital energy of the divine nature, 
and is regarded as the creative and vitalizing 
force of the world, and as the source, in men, of 
abnormal skill or strength or wisdom. . . . This 
energy they [the early Christian fellowship] as- 
cribed to the continuous living activity of Jesus, 
and called by the name ‘Holy Spirit,’ which was 
thus the link between the Messianic community 
and its Head.” 2 


2 From The Acts of the Apostles, by A. W. F. Blunt, in “The 
Clarendon Bible.” Clarendon Press, 1926. 
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C. Effects on the disciples 


1. You have already mentioned the joy which 
made them break forth into ecstatic speech. In- 
cidentally, you might note that this was a testi- 
mony that men from all regions and of any lan- 
guage could understand. Here was a group of 
men whose leader had been arrested, sentenced 
to death, and killed. One would have expected 
them to be scattered, in hiding, in despair, their 
cause abandoned. But instead, here they are to- 
gether, still talking of this leader in public and, 
most surprising of all, so happy that they cannot 
contain themselves. This is a testimony that im- 
presses, regardless of language, for it is given in 
the language of the emotions which is universal. 
Laughter and tears and hilarious enthusiasm 
mean the same the world around. 

2. A sense of direction, guidance (John 16:13). 
Call attention to the many evidences of this guid- 
ing activity of the Holy Spirit in the life of the 
— Church. The disciples immediately after this 
seemed to have a program and so were ready to 
set out on their mission. Up to that time they had 
been waiting. 

3. A sense of power. Here too we note a change 
in the disciples. Peter, who had denied Jesus, 
preaches boldly (Acts 2:14), he and others per- 
form miracles (3:1-10) and defy authorities (4: 
1-13), and Stephen faces martydom (7: 54-56). 

This presence of the Spirit was assumed for 
the group and for individuals and was expected 
to be evidenced by the possession of special gifts 
(1 Corinthians 12 through 14). Paul later stressed 
ethical results as more important (Galatians 5: 
22-23). 

Because of this sense of an inner, directing 
empowering presence, all the activity of the early 
Church was spontaneous. It was not so much the 
result of deliberate planning as of being pushed 
from within. Sometimes it seems as if they were 
being pushed so fast that they were left breath- 
less and had difficulty in keeping up with the 
leadings of the Spirit, for example, in the matter 
of taking the gospel to the Gentiles and associat- 
ing with them. No council planned that. In fact, 
they took Peter to task for doing it, and we can 
almost hear him say, “I didn’t intend to. The 
Holy Spirit sent me. I couldn’t help myself.” 
(Acts 11:12, 15-17.) 

The leadership of the Spirit explains the 
achievements of the early Church in those first 
centuries. 


In CLOSING 
(II. The Holy Spirit and the church today 


Finally you will try to relate this study to the 
life of the Christian Church and the Christian 
individual today. Picture the church. animated 
by the Spirit as was the group of early believers: 
its members filled with a contagious joy in the 
midst of frightened people of America, calm and 


with a sense of direction in the midst of the con- 
fusion about the ways to peace, for example; and 
filled with power to achieve. What a message and 
what a power of attraction such a group would 
have for our own time! See The Interpreter’s Bible 
for a statement of what happened. 

“Into a degenerate Roman world, where there 
seemed to be no hope for any good future, came 
a mighty rushing wind, and flames of fire, like a 
directive from on high. All the things that men 
thought were fixed forever changed, and a free, 
life-renewing Spirit invaded this world from out- 
side.” 1 

Then consider the fact that this same Spirit 
is available today. If it does not seem to be pres- 
ent in all its effectiveness, consider what it is that 
prevents it. Is it a church that has become in- 
volved in vested interests so that it must compro- 
mise its principles, or flesh that has been perpet- 
ually indulged and pampered, principles, or tradi- 
tions that have become so fixed that they are like 
a coat of mail encasing a body? These have been 
compared to a ground fog over a city which pre- 
vents a plane from landing. So these and other 
attitudes which will occur to you keep the Holy 
Spirit from alighting in our midst. 

From this you will be able to present the chal- 
lenge that each one, as he thinks of the Holy 
Spirit, should ask himself, What can I do to dispel 
the ground fog from my life and that of my 
church? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. To whom or what do we refer when we 
mention the Holy Spirit? What does he bring to 
your mind? 

2. What difference do you notice in the dis- 
ciples after Pentecost? Compare the conduct of 
Peter in Acts 2:14 with his conduct in Mark 
14: 66-72 or the disciples’ conduct in Mark 9: 18-19 
with the incident of Acts 3:1-10. 

3. What were some achievements resulting from 
this change? 

4. What evidences do you see that Christians 
today have this sense of presence? 

5. If they do not, why not? 

6. What might the church in America achieve 
if all her members had it? 





The 


Group in Action 








By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: In this session the group will attempt 
to clarify its understanding of the term Holy 





21From Theodore P. Ferris, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 
9; Abingdon Press. 
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Spirit, to see how Christians can avail themselves 
of the power conferred by the Holy Spirit, and 
to discover how they can know whether or not it 
is the Holy Spirit which speaks to them. 

Preparation: Explore the idea of the Holy Spirit 
in the New Testament with the aid of a concord- 
ance. Read the Scripture passages dealing with 
the Holy Spirit with the aid of a commentary. 
Read additional material such as the chapters 
dealing with the Holy Spirit in Sockman’s and 
Harkness’ books (see page 15). 

To begin: After stating the objectives, writing 
them on the board or putting them on a poster, 
call for the reports on how the term Holy Spirit 
was used in John’s Gospel, in Acts, and in the 
Letters of Paul. Give persons a chance to discuss 
what comes out in the reports. Note contrasts 
and comparisons. 

How to proceed: Ask the members of the class 
to turn to the story of Pentecost in Acts. Analyze 
the story. 

If there are more than eight or ten in the class, 
divide into small groups for a short time. Ask one 
section of the class to find out what the disciples 
were doing at the time. How did this fit into what 
went before and what came after? Let them try 
to reconstruct the events from the Crucifixion to 
Pentecost. 

Ask the other group to try to reconstruct the 
feeling and the thinking of the group before and 
after. How would they have been feeling if they 
had been in the disciples’ places? Have the groups 
report back after six or eight minutes of discus- 
sion. 

In closing: Bring out the point that the test of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit is whether or not 
anything important is happening. The fruits of 
the Spirit are its signs. If it is in harmony with 
the spirit of Christ, it is the Holy Spirit. Ultimate 
and lasting success in any good enterprise de- 
pends upon an understanding of and co-operation 
with Truth, which is of God. 

Between sessions: Ask some members of the 
class to prepare a debate or discussion on the 
question of whether man is basically evil and cor- 
rupt or is basically good. Ask them to be prepared 
to support their positions by illustrations. Ask 
other members of the class to be prepared to give 
Jesus’ concept of man as it is found in the Gospels. 
One Gospel might be assigned to each of four 
persons. 


Pma——“F rom Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% Vachel Lindsay, the Illinois poet, has written 
a very remarkable poem entitled “Abraham Lin- 
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coln Walks at Midnight,” in which he describes 
the Great Emancipator treading the streets of his 
beloved city at the midnight hour and meditating 
on the state of the Union to which he gave so 
much that it might be preserved. Even the 
stranger, who has not been reared on the Lincoln 
tradition, finds it difficult to escape the feeling 
that “Springfield’s first citizen” is still active in 
the councils of the town. 


+ “The queer have queered the Holy Spirit,” is 
the way Halford E. Luccock expresses the sorry 
situation into which the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit has fallen in so many places, being asso- 
ciated with emotional orgies, extravagances, 
cultism, and psychic phenomena. 

A plain countryman, watching a demonstration 
of the “gift of tongues” offered by a wild-eyed 
woman who was credited with having suddenly 
become “possessed by the Spirit,” remarked 
rather dryly, “I would a lot rather believe my 
good wife was ‘possessed by the spirit’ while she 
is mending the children’s clothes and keeping them 
well with good cooking.” And he was probably 
at least in the vicinity of the truth. 


’ Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy tells the story of 
a famous preacher who was asked by a young 
clergyman at the close of one of his lectures, “Do 
you ever hear the Holy Spirit speaking to you 
while you are preaching?” To which the great 
one replied, “No, I cannot say that I have ever 
heard him speaking while I was preaching, but 
he has said some pretty straight things to me 
after I have finished and sat down.” 





Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for January 23. 


Acts 


2:1. They were all together. Prelude to power! 
Some things God cannot do until we get 
together. 

4:9. Concerning a good deed done. For one thing, 
nothing can ever change it. Most of us have 
a host of good deeds we intend to do, but 
all of them put together are not worth a 
fraction of one little good deed done. 

4:11. The stone which was rejected. But rejected 
by whom? Look twice at the rejections of 
men. Also, it might pay us to reconsider 
whatever we may have rejected in Christ! 

4:12. Salvation in no one else. Because Christ 
is the sum total of everything that saves! 
At best, others are partial saviors, hence 
are not saviors at all, for no man can be 
partially saved. 
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January 30: Man’s Nature and Need 





i The Leader in Action 





By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and 
“Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 

3: 2a; 


Scripture: Genesis 1:26-31; Romans 


Hebrews 2:6-9. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In your preparation make use of the Bible in 
different versions, Wesley Quarterly and Adult 
Student, the books by Rall and others listed on 
page 15. You will find supplementary material in 
“So You Want Full Manhood?” on page 11. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What is man? 
II. Consideration of selected Scripture passages 
III. The Christian view of man 


To BEGIN 
I. What is. man? 


You may begin by stating what is to be con- 
sidered in this lesson (see Wesley Quarterly). It 
ranks in importance with the topic of the second 
lesson of this series, “The Living God.” 

What is the nature of man? What relationship 
exists between God and man? These basic ques- 
tions first became the focus of thought in the 
Western world when the Greek philosophers 
turned from a study of the physical universe to 
man. Recall Socrates’ dictum “Know thyself.” 
The Hebrew thinkers were early interested in it 
also, as we shall see. Here you will call attention 
to modern interest in it as shown by the various 
theories offered by the chemist, the biologist, the 
sociologist, and the psychologist. (See What Is 
Man? listed on page 15.) 


How TO PROCEED 
II. A consideration of selected Scripture passages 


You will now turn the attention of your class 
to the selected Scripture passages to see what 
answers are to be found there. 

The first is Genesis 1: 26-31. The other account 
of the creation, Genesis 2:4-25, should be read 
together with this. It is interesting to note that 
both of these express the same two concepts in 
regard to man, although in different ways. 

' That man stands at the head of creation and 
is meant to have dominion over the rest is ex- 


pressed in chapter 1 by definite statement as 


well as by the fact that he stands at the climax 
of the creative process. In chapter 2 this idea 
is indicated by his being placed in the garden to 
enjoy it, by the animals being brought to him to 
be named, and by the fact that no companion was 
found for him among them. 

This idea is not invalidated by anything science 
may discover about the way in which the universe 
was created. The Bible is not an authority in 
science, but for religious insights such as these, 
which go beyond methods. Here the words of the 
great scientist, J. Arthur Thomas, are significant: 
“The break between ethical man and pre-human 
nature constitutes without exception the most 
important fact the universe has to show.” 1 

The remarkable extension of man’s dominion 
over nature achieved in modern times is an in- 
teresting commentary on the statement about him 
in Genesis 1:28. 

There is a unique relationship between man 
and God. In chapter 1 it is said that God made 
man in his own image, in chapter 2 that he 
breathed into him something of himself. You will 
point out that one is not to think of being made 
in the image of God in a physical sense, but rather 
in one’s total being, in personality which makes 
man different from animals. (Here see The In- 
terpreter’s Bible, volume, 1 page 368. See also 
Proverbs 20:27.) 

Psalms 8:4-6 is quoted in Hebrews 2:6-8. You 
will note that here the psalmist expresses the 
same two ideas about man. 

The psalmist’s first thought is surprise at this 
because of man’s seeming insignificance in com- 
parison with the vastness of the universe. He 
apparently realizes, however, that this relative 
insignificance is only seeming; that importance 
cannot be measured by size. You might ask your 
class to think of the ways in which man is greater, 
in spite of being so small in comparison. 

It has been suggested that the answer to the 
psalmist’s question might be, “Man is the being 
capable of understanding the universe.” This 
makes him superior regardless of size. He is a 
person, the characteristic attributes of which are 
self-awareness and self-direction and a sense of 
duty. 

Elton Trueblood describes the latter as the 
capacity to distinguish between the questions, 
How can I get a thing? and Ought I to get it? 
These characteristics constitute man’s point of 
contact with God. | 

Note that in Romans 3:23 there is the concept 
of man destined to attain the glory of God, but 
that he has fallen short of it. This has been said 
to be the problem of man in the Scriptures. Why 
should a being with such glorious potentialities 


1From A Faith for Today, by Harris Franklin Rall. Abingdon 
Press. 
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and noble destiny find himself in the condition he 
does? This problem Paul recognizes in this verse. 
Man has not attained that for which he was 
destined. 

At this point the words of 1 John 3:2 are perti- 
nent. So that one may say, “Man is a son of God 
in the making, whose real nature is to be found, 
not in what he is but in what he is to be.” 2 


III. The Christian view of man 


This is essentially the Christian view of man. 
It has significant implications which you are now 
ready to develop. Because of the unique element 
in man, the gap if you will, between man and the 
rest of the created world, he can never be in- 
terpreted completely through what he has in 
common with it, although that cannot be ignored. 
Here you will note that this concept denies all 
naturalistic ethics which ask, Why not do what 
comes natural?—meaning to gratify appetites, 
impulses, and urges. Viewing man as we have, 
one sees that these impulses are to be disciplined 
and integrated so as to contribute to what is 
unique in man. 


2 Ibid., page 145. 
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is man? 


You will next note that he cannot find his satis- 
factions entirely on this level because of his 
capacity for fellowship with God. You will recall 
Augustine’s statement, “Thou hast made us for 
Thee and our souls are restless until they find rest 
in Thee.” There is an eternal need for a religion. 

Help your class see that in this concept of man 
there is the basis for the principle of the sacred- 
ness of personality. All humanity is sacred, be- 
cause man is a person, not a thing, and because 
personality means possibility and destiny, with 
something of divinity in it. You will stress that 
all persons are sacred; that the principle is not 
abolished by race or nationality, social class, or 
even by the individual’s moral condition. 

You will point out that this principle must be 
taken as the test for the rightness or wrongness 
of particular lines of conduct. The question to be 
asked of every act is, What does it do to persons, 
including the person who performs it? Get your 
class to discuss how in the light of it one would 
judge such practices as racial discrimination, 
which humiliates and thwarts the development 
of personality; the liquor traffic, which degrades 
human personalities; some treatment of criminals, 
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such as capital punishment. In this connection you 
may want to read the following quotation: 
“ .. Racial equality is not a doctrine which 


stands alone, but one which is a corollary of the: 


more fundamental thesis of respect for persons 
as persons. It is only as we become sincerely loyal 
to the primary thesis that the race problem will 
even begin to be solved. What is important to say, 
and to mean, is that the life we prize will never 
be realized until men and women, regardless of 
color, can enter places of refreshment, of enter- 
tainment, of employment, of education and of 
worship, without the nagging fear of being ex- 
pelled or ignored.” 3 ie 

For the seriousness of such offenses against 
personality see Jesus’ words in Matthew 18:6. 

Note how this principle also condemns any 
economic or political system which uses man as 
a means to further its ends. Here you will recall 
Kant’s statement which, though it may always be 
supplemented, is never likely to be outmoded. 
“So act,” he said, “that thou dost treat every man, 
whether in thine own person or that of another, 
as always an end and never as a means.” It is this 
principle which all dictatorships, including com- 
munism, violate. Communism, then, would merit 
condemnation even if it were to bring to men the 
economic values it promises. 

This principle of sacredness of personality rules 
out vengeance which is wrong because “it seeks 
the other person’s illfare, whereas if all per- 
sonality is infinitely precious, we must always 
seek his welfare. ... Ours is a world in which the 
relation to the avowed enemy is by no means a 
speculative or academic relation. . . . We must 
stand firm against evil acts, but we must never 
let ourselves hate men, because hatred wounds 
the personality both of him who hates and of him 
who is hated.” 4 

You will think of other places to apply this as 
a test. 

On the positive side it underlies a faith in 
democracy: that men can be trusted with self- 
government. 

This principle brings courage and hope to the 
poor and oppressed because it tells them that they 
have value in God’s sight and that he is concerned 
for them. 

It nerves us for evangelism and missions and 
true social service, for it is the basis of the con- 
fidence that all men can come to know God and 
be helped toward the fulfillment of their divine 
destinies. Call attention here to the disillusion- 
ment that often arises in movements for human 
betterment which have a purely humanistic out- 
look. It is often difficult to retain faith in man in 
his actual condition and with his present atti- 
tudes, without holding fast to the principle of the 
sacredness of all human persons because there 


is something of God there. 
8 From The Life We Prize, by Elton Trueblood, Harper and 


Brothers, 1951. Used by permission. 
‘ Ibid., page 115, 116-117. 
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In CLOSING 


You will summarize the implications of this 
principle, noting how pertinent they are for the 
world today in view of the dangers to be met and 
the problems to be solved. You will point out, 
too, that faith in this principle rests back on our 
belief in God as Father, so that there is for man 
the glorious destiny of 1 John 3:2: “Beloved, 
we are God’s children now; it dost not yet appear 
what we shall be, but we know that when he 
appears we shall be like him, for we shall see him 
as he is.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What two important points about man are 
expressed in Genesis 1:28? 

2. What capacities in man mark him off from 
the rest of creation? 

3. What does Romans 3:23 imply about man? 

4. What does man’s separation from the rest of 
creation and his relation to God imply as to his 
worth, as to his need? 

3. What does the principle of the worth of per- 
sonality have to do with human conduct? What 
types of conduct does it rule out and what does 
it support? 


in Action 


Group 








By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is to con- 
sider the nature of man and the implications of 
that for Christians. 

Prepare: If necessary, remind the persons who 
have assignments to be prepared for their re- 
sponsibility. Read the material in Adult Student 
and Aputt TEACHER. Read additional material 
such as Harold Bosley’s‘A Firm Faith for Today. 
Search out what the Bible has to say about man, 
noting the range of concepts. 

To begin: Point out that persons sharply dis- 
agree in their estimates of man’s basic nature and 
in the idea of what human nature is really like. 
Suggest that in this session the group will try to 
think through the Christian concept of man. Then 
introduce the debate or panel discussion on what 
human nature really is. 

How to proceed: After ten or fifteen minutes of 
debate ask for the report on what the Gospels 
show Jesus’ idea of man to be. After these reports 
raise the question of what seems to be man’s 
chief need if he is to find the highest happiness. 
Is he to be regarded with suspicion or. to be 
trusted? Is he to be punished for wrongdoing or 
is the emphasis to be on reward for right doing? 


| 











COMING NEXT 


The lessons for February continue the fifteen- 
session unit on “Christian Teaching.” The topics 
for the month are: 


February 6: The Grace of God 

February 13: The New Life in Christ 

February 20: The Church and Its Sacraments 
February 27: The Church Proclaims the Gospel 


The magazine section will carry an article, “The 
Grace of God,” by Edwin Lewis, which can be 
used with the lesson for February 6. 

There will also be an article, “Young Adults 
in Visitation Evangelism,” by Louena Bailey, 
which will be related to the lesson for February 
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Should we try to make persons feel guilty and 
ashamed of their sins or would we do better to 
teach them to be proud of their potentialities as 
children of God? 

Then raise the question of the implications of 
the Christian view of man for our treatment of 
our fellow men. What does it mean for the way 
we deal with children, employees, students, per- 
sons of other races and classes? 

These questions may be discussed first in small 
groups of four to six persons if the class is large. 
Perhaps each group could take one of these 
groups to deal with. A summary of the thinking 
of these groups would be presented to the cla s 
for further consideration. 

In closing: Read in unison Hebrews 2:6-9. End 
the session with prayer. 

Between sessions: Ask the members of the class, 
as they study the lesson during the week, to 
think of all the influences in their lives for which 
they are grateful and to ask themselves what they 
might have been like if these good influences had 
not touched them? 


[from Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ An ingenious farmer in the Midwest found a 
pumpkin bud growing on a vine in his garden, 
and determined to try an experiment. He fitted a 
large glass jug over the tiny pumpkin in such 
a way that it was under the necessity of growing 
inside the glass. As the summer progressed, it 
grew larger and larger until it completely filled 
the jug and, interestingly enough, took on the 
precise shape of its container. When it ripened, 
the farmer broke the bottle, took the pumpkin 
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out, and there it stood, looking exactly like a huge 
vegetable bottle. 
There is a parable in the story of the pumpkin. 


- It often happens that bad habits and self-inflicted 


restrictions make it impossible for us to become 
what we ought to be, but as we break the restric- 
tions that bind and shape us, we can become what 
God intended us to be. 


’ Man is the only creature in our universe, so 
far as we know, that ever asks the question 
“Why?” Dogs, cats, canaries, and other creatures 
try to answer the question “How?” but explaining 
reasons for things as they are, or as they appear, 
is man’s gift alone. It is his determination to ex- 
plain which has produced his philosophies, 
sciences, and technological advantages. If any of 
us ever should come upon half a hundred rabbits 
assembled for the purpose of perfecting a govern- 
ment, analyzing a problem, planning progress, or 
seeking to become better rabbits, we would be 
ready to say that they too had been made at least 
in some part in the image of God. But in all these 
things man stands alone and unique. 


’ When Bishop William Frazier McDowell re- 
turned from visiting the front lines during World 
War I he told his audiences that he had seen men 
of all colors coming back from the front in the 
ambulances, “and,” he said, “I noticed that 
whether the boy was white, black, yellow, or 
brown, the blood from his wounds always dripped 
red.” There is a basic humanity about all human 
beings that is deeper by far than any accident of 
birth, politics, government, or color. 


Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for January 30. 


GENESIS 


1:26. Let us make man. Could it be that God was 
anxious for what a creature like man could 
help him do? 

1:26. Let them have dominion. No race or nation 
designated here! 


RoMANS 


3:23. All have sinned. Everyone knows it, but 
not everyone admits it. 


HEBREWS 


2:8. We do not yet see everything in subjection 
to him. A few forces man has not yet con- 
quered—for instance, his own temper and 
appetites. Man’s future will depend upon 
his ability to conquer nature rather than 
nations. 
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PAKISTAN (five sessions) 


UNIT II: LANDS OF DECISION: INDIA AND 





By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY* 


January 2: India, The 
Land and the People 


General Preparation for the Unit 


This unit of study deals with two of the 
most important countries in the world. What 
happens in these two countries within the next 
few years may well determine the future of all 
Asia and will also make an imprint upon every 
nation in the world. You will want to be informed 
as to the events that are shaping the destinies of 
the world in these two countries. 

If you care enough about the people in India 
and Pakistan and have an interest in them as 
“persons,” you will want to become familiar with 
several resources. You may not be able to read 
all of the material suggested, nor will all who 
teach have the equipment for the projection of 
films and filmstrips, but it is hoped that many of 
these materials listed can be used by your group 
in the development of this study. See page 37. 

The students’ material for this unit was pre- 
pared by Harold Ehrensperger and is published 
in the current issue of Adult Student. These teach- 
ing suggestions are based on that material. It is 
essential that if this study is to be worth while, 
there must be enough copies of Adult Student so 
that each member may have one. 

It is presupposed that the members of the group 
selected this study and will be interested in read- 
ing and working together to make these sessions 
interesting and valuable. 

Class sessions will increase in interest and im- 
portance as the members participate. This study 
should not be made with the leader of the group 
as “the teacher” who has all the answers to each 
problem and who on a moment’s notice will im- 
part the “information” which the lesson material 
contains. If this study is to be wholesome and 
fruitful, the leader and the members will work as 
a unit and through reports, panels, and discussion, 
will learn the importance of the Christian message 
for these countries. 

A good map of India and Pakistan should be 
mounted where all the class may see it, and if it 


_1Mr. Tewksbury is staff member of the Joint Department of 
Missionary Education and of the Board of Education. 
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is possible, single copies of the map in notebook 
size may be provided for each member of the 
group. See also the map on page 36. 

The plays listed may be used in other ways 
than as productions at extra sessions. Members 
may read them individually for greater under- 
standing of the peoples involved. Another way 
of getting the message of a play to a group is to 
have it read in class with members taking the 
parts of the characters in the cast. Such a play- 
reading may stimulate a helpful discussion. 

If you plan to use a film or filmstrip, you should 
send your order immediately. Since there will be 
considerable demand for these, indicate a second 
choice. 

Before you begin to develop your plan for 
teaching the first session, there are some im- 
portant tasks that need to be completed. 

1. Read carefully the entire unit of study in 
Adult Student. This material is basic if you are 
to lead your group in a fruitful discussion or 
to assist them in preparing for class participation. 

2. Read the sections on India and Pakistan in 
Under Three Flags and if possible read Change of 
Heart, House of Earth, Ambassador’s Report. 

3. Become acquainted with the Adult Guide 
and the Youth Guide for India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. Note particularly the suggestions that 
might be helpful in the development of ways to 
lead your group so that the members will be 
participants in learning and not just listeners. 

4, With a small committee made up of selected 
members of your class, discuss ways in which all 
members of the group may participate in this 
study—through such methods as cluster groups, 
panel discussion, book reviews, and the use of 
audio-visuals. This committee may want to work 
out certain objectives or purposes. The committee, 
and especially the leader of the group, will want 
to have in mind continuously the questions: Why 
are we studying this particular unit? What will 
happen in my group and to its members because 
we have made this study? 

5. Read the article, “A Glimpse at India and 
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Pakistan,” by James K. Mathews, on page 1 of 
this magazine. It gives some significant informa- 
tion from the experience of one who has worked 
in India. 

As the group leader, keep in mind the general 
outline of the unit. Ehrensperger has made a 
logical progression in this study and the move- 
ment of interest travels very easily from one 
section to another. The topics to be discussed are: 

1. India, the Land and the People 

2. The Search for Truth Through Nonviolent 
Means (Religions of India) 

3. Independence, the Leader and Trouble (Con- 
temporary India and its problems) 

4. Christian Missions in India (Place and in- 
fluence of Christianity) 

5. Pakistan (Its formation and present situa- 
tion) 


For Session One 


As early as possible you will want to go over 
the suggestions for this session so there will be 
adequate time for the preparation of assignments. 
Two such suggestions are given in the section, 
“India.” These may be adapted to your situation, 
or you may plan some other helpful assignments. 
The questions suggested on page 36 need not be 
held until the end of the session, but may be used 
when related to the subject under consideration. 

You may wish to have the chart on page 35 
duplicated so each member can have a copy. 

Ask someone to be responsible for physical 
arrangements for this and other sessions. A table 
for copies of the resource books and any India 
art objects—such as paintings or brass—will add 
to the informality of the class session. 

If you are to have group participation, the chairs 
in the room should be arranged so that it will be 
easy for the members to see one another and 
make discussion easier. If your group is small, 
the chairs may be placed in a circle or semicircle; 
if your group is too large for this, you will want 
to see that the chairs are placed in such a way that 
with the least amount of movement buzz-session 
groups may be arranged. 





“Should Protestant Churches Unite?” 


This is the question which will be considered 
in the Adult Fellowship Series during February. 
The discussions are organized under these topics: 


February 6: Basic Principles of Church Union 
February 13: What Has Been Done 

February 20: Plans and Proposals 

February 27: The Road to Success 


Helps for the leader of the group will be given 
under two headings: “The Leader in Action” and 
“The Group in Action.” Everett Tilson and 
Myron F. Wicke have prepared these suggestions. 
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The map of India and Pakistan should be placed 
where all may see it. 

In this introductory session it will be necessary 
and important for the leader of the group to lay 
the groundwork for the remainder of the course. 
The “point of view” is vitally important. Ehren- 
sperger discusses this at length. Help the members 
of your group see why these two countries are so 
important today in the development of a world 
viewpoint and understanding. In other words, 
why are these countries “lands of decision,” and 
why is this study being made at the present time? 
Having read the entire study earlier, you will 
now turn again to the first lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Significance of this unit 
II. Point of view: A sense of values 
III. Purposes of the entire study 
IV. India 
A. The land 
B. The people 
1. Historical statement 
2. Social structures 


To BEGIN 
I. Significance of this unit 


As leader of the group, you may want to make 
an introductory statement regarding the im- 
portance of India and Pakistan. This statement 
should be brief. You will want to include in your 
statement some of the following thoughts: 

India and Pakistan have declared themselves 
independent nations. India has won her inde- 
pendence without war and has written a demo- 
cratic constitution. Pakistan has also declared 
herself a republic within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The partitioning of India caused 
great suffering amidst tension, and these experi- 
ences will affect choices that must be made within 
the next decade. These are indeed lands where 
great decisions are being made. 

In these countries there are millions who are 
still hampered by extreme poverty and illiteracy. 
In spite of this, they are aware of the promises 
and menace of communism. The leadership in 
India and Pakistan has achieved international 
recognition as it has faced great problems, and 
because of its leadership qualities these decisions 
may affect the total democratic pattern of all Asia. 

Two great examples of nonphysical resistance 
and spiritual power have been seen in the lifetime 
of many of the people of India. Gandhi helped the 
Indian people obtain their independence in a 
peaceful manner, and the land-gift movement of 
Vinoba Bhave is helping the people of India 
participate in the creation of the new India. To 
the people in India he has said, “The age of truth, 
of nonviolence and love has dawned upon us. 
You have a world to win and a way of winning it.” 

Another way in which this session may be 
opened is to ask the members of the group to 
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INDIA 


August 15, 1947. 


1,221,000 square miles (not including Kashmir) 


less than Italy (397) or Great Britain (536). 


Gujarati); South Dravidian (Telugu, Tamil, Ma- 


to be replaced by Hindi in 1964. 





Self-governing republics; members of the British Commonwealth of Nations; gained independence 


AREA 


POPULATION 
361, 821, 624; second largest country in the world. 


DENSITY OF POPULATION 
296 per square mile (greater than the U.S. (50), 


LANGUAGES 
North: Aryan (Hindi, Marathi, Punjabi, Bengali, 


layalim, Karanese); English is official language, 


ILLITERACY 
82 Per cent 87 Per cent 
RELIGIONS 
Per cent Per cent 
Hindu 84.9 Moslem 72 
Moslem 9.6 Hindu pa 
Christian at | Christian 7 
Sikh 1.7 Others: 
Tribal AT Parsee, Sikhs 
Jain 40 
Buddhist 05 
Zoroastrian .02 


PAKISTAN 


361,382 square miles, divided into two sections, 
1000 miles apart: West Pakistan, comprised of 
West Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan, and Sind; East Pakistan, made up of 
three fifths of Bengal and one district of Assam. 


76,687,000; largest Muslim state in the world: 
seventh largest country in the world. 


210 per square mile. 


Urdu, Punjabi, and Baluchi in West; Bengali in 
East. 








give their opinions in regard to why India and 
Pakistan are so important in the current world 
scene. Many of your group through reading maga- 
zine articles and news reports and by listening to 
radio newscasters have formed opinions as to the 
importance of these two countries. 

If your group is small, it may be well to keep 
the group together and the members may share 
their opinions. One member can write these 
opinions on the blackboard. If your group is large, 
it may be well to divide into groups of six to 
eight people to discuss this question for approxi- 
mately six minutes. Then the entire group would 
reassemble, receive reports from each group, and 
record them on the blackboard. 

This part of the class session should be kept 
brief. 


How To PROCEED 


You may want to indicate the relationship of 
this study to the current missionary emphasis. 
It should be made clear that most of the major 
denominations are represented in the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
and that through its Joint Commission on Mis- 
sionary Education, themes are selected annually 
for national and world mission studies. This year 
the national mission theme is the work of the 
church in “The City” and the world mission 
theme is related to the church at work in “India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon.” 


II. Point of view 


Continuing the introduction of this study, you 
will want to help the members obtain a “point 
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O) CEYLON 


of view” or “point of departure” for this session. 
As human beings are worth more than hydrogen 
bombs, plans for the future must be in terms that 
define human worth. We must re-emphasize the 
importance of the individual whether he lives in 
the Western or the Eastern world. 

Remind the group that we need to know India 
and the Indians if we are to share our Christian 
heritage. Our belief in the revelation of God 
through Christ must be given authenticity through 
a brotherhood of believers which embodies the 
characteristics of Christian compassion and love. 


III. Purposes of the entire study 


In concluding this introduction you will want to 
be certain that the members of the group have 
a preview of the entire unit. Our purpose will in- 
clude knowledge of people, religions, political and 
economic situations of India and Pakistan, the 
place of Christianity, and its future witness. 


IV. India 


A. The land.—Your map of India and Pakistan 
will be very valuable in this part of the discussion. 
Ehrensperger has given information about India 
itself. A member of your group may want to bring 
a summarizing report of the size, political divi- 
sions, divisions of population, etc., using the map 
to point out their locations. This should be done 
briefly, for the emphasis is not upon the country 
of India but upon its people and those events 
which affect them. However, give enough time 
to adequately acquaint the group with India and 
Pakistan as a geographical unit. 

B. The people.—A continuation of the use of 
the map will be helpful to trace the early migra- 
tions of peoples in early Indian history, as well as 
to note the invasions and the establishment of 
India as a colony of the British Empire. 

Although a detailed study of Pakistan is to be 
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made during a later session, it may be advanta- 
geous to compare statistics relating to India and 
Pakistan. The chart on page 35, adapted from 
the Youth Guide for India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
by Ross and Mary Cannon will be of value 
throughout the entire study. If this chart was not 
duplicated, copy it on the blackboard. 

A discussion of the various items on this chart 
should be discouraged at this time except as 
certain sections of the chart relate to the subject 
under consideration at the moment. For example, 
as the group discusses India, there will arise the 
question of language. At that time refer to the 
section on “Language.” 

Ehrensperger, in the section “The People To- 
day,” states that “India’s real capital is the 
people who live on the land.” The purpose of this 
discussion is to see the people and the way they 
live as well as their problems—realizing that a 
more detailed discussion will be under way in 
other sessions of this unit. It would be well to 
point out that the basic unit of society is the 
village and discuss ways in which the “joint 
family” and the “caste system” have influenced 
this way of life. 

“India is in ferment, and change is extremely 
rapid. Yet little of this change has as yet reached 
the village, which tends to go on very much in 
ancestral ways... . the caste system... has given 
wonderful stability to Indian society . . . has also 
been a most potent factor in slowing down or 
preventing change.” ” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Make these questions your own by phrasing 
them in your own words. 

1. What do you think about the statement that 
“the next great cycle in Indian history following 
the cycle of Aryan, Moslem, and British influence 
will be that of the United States. This will come 
about not through control but as a dominant re- 
lationship”? Do you agree? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

2. What are some of the most pressing prob- 
lems facing India today? What is being done by 
India or the United Nations to solve these prob- 
lems? Some of the problems mentioned should 
include: religious freedom, poverty, illiteracy, 
overpopulation, land distribution. 

3. Discuss the favorable and unfavorable 
characteristics of a social system that includes 
“the joint family” and the “caste system.” Ehren- 
sperger says, “Americans are likely to think of 
caste as completely bad. Quite the opposite is 
true.” What reasons does he give? 


In CLOSING 


It should be remembered that this entire session 
is an introductory one during which you and 
the members of your group have tried to obtain 


2 From Under Three Flags, by Stephen Neill. Friendship Press, 
54. 
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a picture of India, the land and the people. In a 
brief summary it may be well to point out that 
many facts have only been mentioned and that 
in succeeding sessions these will be discussed in 
detail. You may want to review briefly one or two 
statistics which were of special value to the group 
during the discussion. 

In closing it may be advisable to read one of 
the poems from The Cross Is Lifted by Chandran 
Devanesen. Mr. Devanesen, an outstanding youth 
leader in India, has included many poems which 
can be used in the sessions of your class. “A 
Prayer for the Youth of India” from this collec- 
tion would be very timely at the close of this 
introductory session. 





LooKING AHEAD 


Try to help the group see that there is much 
in store for them in the next four sessions. The 
topics could well be mentioned again. 

Since next week’s lesson is on the religions of 
India, Introducing Hinduism is a valuable re- 
source. Perhaps a member of the class would read 
it and give a brief review for the group. Or you 
might ask one or two members to report on im- 
portant passages. 

You will find that a symposium with three or 
four persons reporting on various religions is 
suggested. The assignments should be made early. 
Be sure to suggest available resources including 
the chart on page 35. 





RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Adult Student, January, 1955. 

Under Three Flags by Stephen Neill (paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $2.00). Mission study text on India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon. Bishop Neill was a missionary in India 
for many years. 

Change of Heart by Harold Ehrensperger (paper, 
$1.25; cloth $2.00). This novel interprets ways in 
which thinking young people live and work in coun- 
tries where they are faced with continuous decisions 
relating to communism and the gospel of Christ. 

Adult Guide on India, Pakistan and Ceylon by 
Irene A. Jones. 50 cents. 

Youth Guide on India, Pakistan and Ceylon by 
Ross and Mary Cannon. 50 cents. 

Lead, Kindly Light, by Vincent Sheean; Random 
House, 1949. $3.75. 

This Is India, Pakistan and Ceylon by Constance 
M. Hallock. 75 cents. 

The Faiths Men Live By, by Charles F. Potter. 
Prentice-Hall. $3.95. 

Introducing Hinduism by Malcolm Pitt. 60 cents. 

Introducing Islam by J. Christy Wilson. 60 cents. 

Ambassador’s Report by Chester Bowles, Harper 
and Brothers, 1954, $4.00. 

House of Earth by Dorothy Clarke Wilson, West- 
minster Press, 1952, $1.75. 

Jeep Tracks by Helen L. Bailey. 1954, $1.00. 

Face to Face with India by Roland E. Wolseley. 
1954. Paper $1.25; cloth $2.50. 

The Cross Is Lifted by Chandran Devanesen. 1954. 
Paper $1.00; cloth $1.50. 


PLAYS 


The Return of Chandra by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 
50 cents. Walter Baker and Company, Boston. (3 men, 
3 women, 1 boy) 





Physician in Charge by Jeanne Carruthers. 50 cents. 
(1 woman, 6 men, 7 extras) 


That Heaven of Freedom by Dorothy Clarke Wil- 
son. 50 cents. (2 women, 3 girls) 


(The items above are published by Friendship 
Press unless otherwise indicated.) 


AvUDIO-VISUALS 
On India: 


Village of the Poor. 16mm. sound film, 2842 minutes. 
Rental: color, $12.00. 

India—My Country. Color filmstrip, 70 frames, 
reading script. Sale price $5.00. 


On Pakistan: 


Today in Pakistan. Color filmstrip, 70 frames, read- 
ing script. Sale price, $5.00. 

“Political Map of India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
Ceylon,” in color, may be obtained in two sizes: 
31x38” for 50 cents, a notebook size for individual 
use at 50 cents per dozen. 

(All of the material listed above may be obtained 
from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory.) 


OTHER SOURCES 


Watch current issues of periodicals and newspapers 
for items relating to India and Pakistan. Church 
publications, as World Outlook, The Christian Ad- 
vocate, The Methodist Woman, Adult Student, etc., 
will carry articles related to this unit. 

Leaflets outlining the work of The Methodist 
Church in India may be obtained from Secretary of 
Adult Work, Joint Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Any good encyclopedia will provide much helpful 
information for this unit. 

















January 9: The Search for Truth 
Through Nonviolent Means 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare to teach this session on the 
religions of India, you will want to become 
thoroughly conversant with the material in Adult 
Student. Ehrensperger has given in capsule form 
an adequate introduction to these religions. Be- 
cause of limitation of space much information has 
been omitted which will be helpful for the leader 
to have. Therefore, it is important that you read 
carefully Introducing Hinduism. 

Christianity as a religion in India will be dis- 
cussed in a later session. 

The Moslem religion is so definitely related to 
Pakistan that it will be discussed more at length 
in the final session when the formation of Pakistan 
and its present situation is considered. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The religions of India 
II. Hinduism 
A. Origin 
B. Definitions 
C. Ethical teachings 
D. The great epics 
III: Mohammedanism 
IV. Other religions and religious movements 
A. Buddhism 
1. Relationship to Hinduism 
2. Emphases: Right living 
B. Jainism 
C. Sikhism 


D. Modern reformers 


To BEGIN 
I. The religions of India 


One of several ways could be used to open 
up the discussion of this session on the religions 
of India which Ehrensperger has designated as 
“the search for truth through nonviolent means.” 

Many religions and philosophies had their be- 
ginnings in India, which has been called “the 
cradle of religions.” You could follow this by 
use of that section of the India-Pakistan chart 
(page 35) which deals with the religions of India. 

In a country where 84 per cent of the people 
are adherents of Hinduism, and in which there 
are more than seven other religions of importance, 
it is not to go unnoticed that India has produced 
some of the greatest minds and spirits of human 
history. Out of the “cradle of religions” have 
come men and women who have left their imprint 
not alone on the affairs of India and the East, 
but have made an everlasting contribution to the 
happenings in international councils. It should be 
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pointed out that there is a great decrease from 
the dominant religion, Hinduism, and from the 
second in strength of membership, Mohammedan- 
ism. 

Another way of introducing this session would 
be through the use of a symposium, as suggested 
at the end of last week’s lesson. Three or four 
people would be prepared to give brief reports 
on the various religions of India. One of the 
speakers could present the basic beliefs, present 
strength in India, and plans for expansion of 
Hinduism. A second speaker could do the same 
on Buddhism, a third representing Jainism and 
Sikhism, and a fourth may speak on the modern 
reformers. The books by Wilson, Pitt, Potter, and 
Hallock, as well as your encyclopedia, will be 
helpful. 

Care should be taken that the statements and 
discussion by the speakers in the symposium are 
kept at a minimum. This is the introduction to the 
study of the religions of India, and should not be 
considered as the total session. These details of 


timing will probably be worked out to the satis- 


faction of all if the leader of the group acts as the 
chairman of the symposium. 

A third way of beginning this session would 
be to adapt the above symposium to role playing. 
The leader of the group would become a Christian 
who is interested in facts and beliefs of other 
religions, and he would question those represent- 
ing the various religions of India. In this type of 
procedure some of the basic differences as well as 
similarities between the religions would be 
brought out. 

You may use one of these plans or choose an- 
other way of introducing this session. 

It would be well to point out that there is free- 
dom of religious expression in India. 


How To PROCEED 
II. Hinduism 


A. Origin.—If someone has been asked to re- 
view Introducing Hinduism, this would be the 
time to have the report. 

If the symposium was not used as a means of 
introducing the topic, it may be that it could be 
used at this time. More time could be given to 
each speaker, as well as having a longer period 
for discussion by the group. Much of the session 
should be devoted to the study of Hinduism be- 
cause of its importance in India. In whatever 
manner this session is conducted, it will be well 
to keep in mind that the beginnings are important 
and each member of the group should have this 
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information relating to the early history and 
founding of Hinduism. 

B. Definitions.—It may be of interest to the 
group to study carefully two definitions of Hindu- 
ism by Nehru and Gandhi, as given in Adult 
Student. It may be helpful to point out that the 
life of Gandhi was exemplified in his definition 
of Hinduism. 

It may also be helpful to suggest the differences 
that would be necessary if the word Christian 
were substituted for the word Hindu and the word 
Christianity for the word Hinduism in Gandhi's 
definition. It may be of value at this time to divide 
the group into‘smaller buzz sessions asking each 
group to formulate a definition of Christianity 
using Gandhi’s or Nehru’s definition of Hindu- 
ism as the starting place. 

When each group has completed its definition 
(about six minutes) , have them share their think- 
ing with the total group. From such sharing may 
come a definition of Christianity that will be use- 
ful later in the unit when the influence of Chris- 
tianity upon India is discussed. In any case, points 
of differences and similarities will be brought out. 

C. Ethical teachings—An understanding of the 
ethical ideas of Hinduism is important. Here again 
a review of Introducing Hinduism will be of real 
help. Ehrensperger, however, has made very clear 
these beliefs and it may be well to spend a large 
amount of time in discussing them, using the ma- 
terial in Adult Student. The “essentials of the 
Good Life” and the attainment of good rebirth 
are very important to the Hindu. 

D. The great epics.—It may be of interest to 
combine this discussion of the laws of Hinduism 
—karma and samsara, ahimsa, and dharma—and 
its development of the caste system with a discus- 
sion of the section of Ehrensperger’s material on 
the moral ideals of the Bhagavad-Gita. Pertinent 
material will be found in Hallock’s and Neill’s 
books. 


III. Mohammedanism 


Have only a brief review of Ehrensperger’s 
material on the religion of Islam at this time. 
It may be advantageous to point out that there 
has been quite a little interchange between 
Moslems and Hindus. The Moslem faith in India 
represents only 9.6 per cent of the population 
whereas in Pakistan it is the largest numerical 
religious group, representing 72 per cent. 

It may also be helpful to make a brief state- 
ment showing that, in the partitioning of India, 
Pakistan was constituted an independent country 
and in many ways is a Moslem state. This, as well 
as the problems during the partitioning, will be 
discussed in sessions III and V. 

It may be important to make clear to the group 
that Mohammedanism, the religion of Islam, and 
the Moslem faith are one and the same. 


IV. Other religions and religious movements 


A. Buddhism.—It may be well to refer here to 


the statement in Ehrensperger’s material, “Bud- 
dhism is actually Hinduism enlarged and divested 
of its social and institutional framework (caste 
and sacrificial ritual) and so adapted for export 
purposes. Buddha never thought of himself as the 
founder of a new system but as a reformer of 
an old one.” This statement as it is explored by 
the group will help them see the interrelationship 
of the two religions and how, because of changes 
made, Buddhism can adapt itself to other coun- 
tries and cultures. 

Inasmuch as Hinduism is so predominant. in 
India, it may be of advantage to have only brief 
discussions of the other religions and reform 
movements. 

One method of beginning this discussion would 
be to have several members of the group, who 
have been selected in advance, give one- or two- 
minute reports on each of the religions mentioned 
by Ehrensperger in Adult Student. This method 
would make available more time for the discus- 
sion of Hinduism and also would give the mem- 
bers of the group a glimpse into one of the reasons 
why it has been said that India is “the cradle of 
religions.” 

If this method is used, the following may be of 
help to those preparing these reports. 


THREE RELIGIONS OF INDIA 
Buddhism 


1. Hinduism enlarged and divested of its social 
and institutional framework 

2. A call to moral earnestness 

3. A quest for self-control, liberation from evil, 
and the cleansing of the heart 

4. A mystical experience of freedom by way of 
the path of moral conduct 

5. This religion is strong in Ceylon and Burma, 
but weak in India 


Jainism 
1. A belief in absolute pacificism 


2. Interest in education and business 
3. One and one half million adherents in India 


Sikhism 


1. Worshipers of their holy book and its teachers 
2. Adherents are businessmen and soldiers 


Moprern REFORMERS 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy 


1. The first genuine scholar of comparative re- 
ligions 

2. Formed the Brahmo-Somajist Society 

3. Followers are many of the influential families 
of India 

4. Belief in members of the society belonging to 
God with their souls, and serving him in the 
world 


Sri Aurobindo Ghose 


1. A synthesis between Hinduism and the modern 
sciences 
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2. Mankind destined to progress to a new being 
with greater integrity 


Sri Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 


1. Hinduism becomes a “reservoir into which each 
successive race of newcomers has found its 
vivifying stream of freshness and vigor” 

2. The approach to religious experience is through 

attitude instead of creed 


Dayananda Sarasvati 


1. Began a religious movement called Arya Samaj 

2. A return to early sources of Indian thought 

3. Sacred books of Hinduism available to all 
castes 

4. Social service to depressed classes 

5. Development of educational institutions 


Ramakrishna Parahamsa 


Establishment of Ramakrishna missions among 
poor and sick of India 


It should be pointed out that Hinduism is the 
“great religion” of India and that these reform 
movements under the leadership of able scholars 
and leaders are a part of the Hindu religion. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


The following questions are suggested as dis- 
cussion starters: 

1. What do you think would be the effect of 
the several reform movements within Hinduism 
at the present time? With Hinduism practically 
the state religion of India, will these reform move- 
ments change the pattern of religious expression? 
What effect may this have on the constitutional 
right of “freedom of religious expression”? 





2. Discuss reasons why and ways in which 
Buddhism has become an “export” religion where- 
as Hinduism has been confined primarily to India. 

3. What do you think about the definition of 
Hinduism given by Gandhi in which is emphasized 
the doctrine of “nonviolence”? Is this practical 
in the world of today? Discuss ways in which this 
doctrine would change the face of the world. 
Would the practice of nonviolence assure peace 
among nations? 


In CLOSING 


Rather than attempt a summarization of facts, 
figures, and beliefs, it may be well to stress Hindu- 
ism and the ways in which it is making its impact 
upon the religious development of India. 

You will want to point out that there is in 
India a renewed interest in religion. Ehrensperger 
mentions that younger Indians are basically loyal 
to Hinduism, and compares them to our own youth 
and their relationship to Christianity. It should 
be pointed out that Hinduism is the religion of 
India. Eighty-five per cent of India’s population 
are Hindu adherents while less than 3 per cent 
are Christian. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Allow adequate time for making assignments. 

Since the discussion for next week is on the 
independence of India, her leader, and her 
troubles, you might ask members of the group 
to be ready to report any pertinent current 
events. One member might agree to give a brief 
report on the life of Gandhi. 

If an opening “informational” dialogue is used, 
as suggested, make your plans for it. 

Remind the group of the importance of study- 
ing the material in Adult Student. 


A settlement of Hindus from the Gujerati-Wagri tribe. These people are farmers and grow grain, cotton, etc. 


Three Tione 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


In addition to the material in Adult Student, 
read the chapters in Under Three Flags which 
deal with the partitioning of India and Pakistan, 
and the ways in which India achieved independ- 
ence. Chapters 8 through 14 of Change of Heart 
will help in an interpretation of the work of Vin- 
oba Bhave. Several books are available on the 
life of Gandhi. The one listed is excellent for our 
study. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Development of nationalism 
A. Formation of the Indian National 
Congress 
B. Contribution of Gandhi 
II. Independence and partition 
III. Postpartition problems 
IV. Trends toward solution 
V. Gandhi and independence 
VI. The contribution of Vinoba Bhave 


To BEGIN 


A dialogue—with one of the participants ask- 
ing several questions—would be one way to get 
information before the group. It may be of ad- 
vantage for the leader to act as the questioner 
while a second person is prepared to answer the 
questions. This period should be brief. 

Make the change to group discussion with a 
statement similar to this: “You and I have been 
talking about these matters which are of interest 
to us. We cannot adequately deal with all the 
questions that relate to India’s independence and 
partitioning. Let’s bring the other members of 
the group into our discussion by enlarging on 
some of the answers which you have given me.” 

The questions below might be used to stimu- 
late the thinking of the members of the group; 
or you and the committee may make up your 
own. | 

1. Was independence of India and Pakistan 
gained by means of war or by peaceful methods? 

2. India has been called a secular state where- 
as Pakistan has been termed an Islamic state. 
What is the difference between these two types? 

3. What were some of the reasons for India’s 
demand for independence? 

4. The leader of the movement for independ- 
ence was Gandhi. It is said that his methods 
were nonviolent. What were some of the methods 
used in his opposition to imperialism in India? 

5. What are some of the more pressing prob- 
lems confronting India since independence? 





January 16: Independence, the 
Leader and Trouble 


How To PROCEED 


I. The development of nationalism 


A. Formation of the Indian National Congress. 
—Ehrensperger says that “the spur of independ- 
ence came from living under British rule” and 
that “nationalism may be said to have found its 
impetus in the formation of the Indian National 
Congress, which actually became a people’s move- 
ment in 1920, when Mahatma Gandhi won mass 
support for it.” It is important that these state- 
ments be before the group as they discuss the 
development of nationalism in the move of India 
toward her independence. The following informa- 
tion may be of help in a discussion of the back- 
ground for the partitioning of India. 

1. The founding of the Congress Party in 1885. 

2. The Congress questions Britain’s sincerity 
in 1900. 

3. Anew constitution for India in 1919—favored 
by the nationalist group. 

4. Change of attitude because of acts of vio- 
lence and riots. Riots continued. 

5. Assembly of Indians in Armitsar in 1919 
without government sanction. British general and 
forces opened fire on group, killing and wounding 
many of them. 

6. After that date the cause of independence 
continued to prosper. 

7. Gandhi becomes leader of this movement— 
standing for reform by revolution without vio- 
lence. Methods to be used were demonstrations, 
such as discontinuance of business activity, non- 
cooperative movements. (Several of these are 
outlined in Ehrensperger’s material and are wor- 
thy of note.) 

8. Independence granted in 1947, and the 
country partitioned. 

B. Contribution of Gandhi.—In the discussion 
of these statements and specifically those regard- 
ing Gandhi and his philosophy it may be well to 
refer to the book, Lead, Kindly Light (see page 
37), for additional information. If a member of 
the group has agreed to give a brief review of 
this book or another on Gandhi, have it at this 
time. Otherwise, discuss carefully the paragraph 
in Adult Student in regard to Gandhi and his 
philosophy. 


II. Independence and partition 


Although independence came to India and 
Pakistan without war, it must be recognized that 
the partition of India has caused human suffering 
beyond measure, and tension which will not be 
easily erased. India has her democratic constitu- 
tion and Pakistan has become an independent 
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PROBLEMS 


1. Poverty and Starvation. Ninety per cent of the 
population live in agricultural areas. They use 
primitive methods of farming and are hampered 
by money lenders who exploit them. Under- 
nourishment leads to inertia and to the use of 
traditional methods and ways. 


2. Health. A growing population means an increase 
in demand for food. The health program is 
rapidly doing away with cholera and plague. 
However, malaria still claims millions of lives 
annually. Tuberculosis has increased. Malnutri- 
tion is still the greatest “health” menace. 


3. Political. The partition of India and Pakistan as 
nations primarily for the Hindu and the Moslem 
raises many political problems. There is the 
awareness of the menace of communism. Un- 
fulfilled campaign promises and inadequate 
leadership in many areas, as well as unsolved 
economic problems, lead to political unrest. 


4. Illiteracy. India has over two hundred languages, 
with additional dialects. Eighty-two per cent of 
the people of India can neither read nor write. 
West Pakistan has five languages. East Pakistan 
still another. Eighty-seven per cent of the peo- 
ple in Pakistan are illiterate. 


5. Religions. Hinduism is the faith of the majority 
in India. Islam is the official religion in Pakistan. 
Religious tolerance is practiced in India. Mi- 
nority groups in Pakistan are at a disadvantage 
inasmuch as there is one official religion in that 
country. There still remains the caste system in 
India. 





TRENDS TOWARD SOLUTION 


The Five-year Plan is stressing soil-erosion 
control and irrigation. Christian agricultural 
centers show how this can be done. The cultiva- 
tion of neglected areas and the reclamation of 
lands as well as the United Nations program of 
technical assistance in building dams and con- 
servation of water resources is of help here. 
Ehrensperger says, “India can raise enough food 
for her population if she can bring into cultiva- 
tion millions of acres that are not used now.” 
The Land Reform Movement will help. 


Ehrensperger points out the program of the 
World Health Organization which is studying 
the malaria situation. The relationship of the 
health problem and the effective use of the land 
is readily understood. Aid from other countries 
must be given to help India carry out the 
proposals made by the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 


The attainment of independence through peace- 
ful means has given continued strength. Free 
elections are a source for gratification. Some 
great leaders have arisen to take on the new 
responsibilities created by independence. The 
faith of India’s leaders rests in a stronger United 
Nations. Ehrensperger states, “She has looked 
upon her destiny as a nation as a peacemaker.” 


Hindi is to become the national language by 
1964, thus overcoming by that date some of the 
problems of a country divided by many lan- 
guages. Urdu has been adopted as the language 
for Pakistan. Adult literacy compaigns are be- 
ing conducted. Mission schools are training 
teachers and leaders for an extended elementary 
school system now being advocated. 


Discrimination against outcasts has been out- 
lawed and the caste system is breaking down 
in the cities, but this is very slow in the villages. 
The influence of Christianity is far greater than 
its numerical strength would indicate. 








Islamic republic, but within these nations there 
are millions who are still handicapped by illiter- 
acy, health conditions, poverty, and many other 
ills. Ehrensperger points out the tragedy of the 
refugee situation caused by the mass migration 
of Moslem and Hindu. It would be well to help 
the members see that in the midst of rioting and 
mass migration, there arose a religious rivalry 
which became a serious threat to independence. 


III. Postpartition problems 
Ehrensperger points out that “India, since par- 
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tition . . . has been confronted with more serious 
problems than any country in recent years.” 
It will be necessary for the group to consider 
these problems and to see what is happening today 
in their partial solution. 

It may be of interest at this time to note that 
the new constitution of India brought many social 
as well as political changes and that with the out- 
lawing of discrimination against outcasts there 
were many new civil and religious liberties to 
come. The members of the group will be aided 
in the study of the problems confronting India 
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if they are familiar with the preamble to the 
Indian constitution, which promises eventually 
a democratic way of government. The following, 
which is the “meat” of the preamble, should be 
made available to the group in some form—mime- 
ographed, duplicated, or written on the black- 
board. 

The constitution promises to “constitute India 
into a Sovereign Democratic Republic, and to 
secure to its citizens: 

“Justice—Social, economic and political 

“Liberty—of thought, expression, belief, faith, 
and worship 

“Equality—of status and opportunity; and to 
promote among them Fraternity, thus assuming 
the dignity of the individual and the unity of the 
nation.” 

This preamble should be kept in mind as the 
group discusses India’s problems and what has 
been happening and what plans are being made 
toward solution. 


IV. Trends toward solution 


Using the chart on page 42, five members of 
the group could state the problems listed, while 
five other members may tell what is being planned 
or what is being developed as ways in which 
these problems may be overcome. These state- 
ments are only starters and panel mefnbers will 
think of others which will be in their list of prob- 
lems or solutions. 


V. Gandhi and independence 


It would be impossible to close this session 
without a recognition in the summarization period 
of the contribution made by Gandhi to the 
achievement of independence in India. It may be 
well to stress again at this time the fact that his 
methods were those of nonviolence and that India 


today is still thinking in terms of her mission as 
that of a peacemaker. The section in Ehren- 
sperger’s material on “A Natural Bridge” may 
be of value to use as a summary of the way in 
which India recognizes her responsibility to the 
world. 


In CLOSING 
VI. The contribution of Vinoba Bhave 


As a closing statement it may be advantageous 
to read to the group, or have another member of — 
the group read, the statement of Ehrensperger 
regarding “A New Leader”—Vinoba Bhave. If 
this section of the material was discussed at length 
in the class session it may be well to close the 
session with the recognition of Gandhi’s contri- 
bution followed by a brief statement about Bhave, 
the new leader and one of Gandhi’s closest fol- 
lowers. It may be of value to compare the key 
words of Gandhi—‘My life is my message”’— 
with the statement made by Bhave—‘“My object 
is to transform the whole of society ...I am 
only an instrument in the hands of him who is 
the Lord of all ages.” 


LOoKING AHEAD 


In Ambassador’s Report Chester Bowles de- 
scribes some similarities between the early day 
of our own democracy and the present period in 
India. Ask a class member to be ready to report 
this briefly. 

If a film or filmstrip is to be used, make plans 
for ordering, obtaining equipment, etc. 

If single copies of the resource books were 
obtained, keep them in circulation among the 
group members. 

Remind the group that a thorough knowledge 
of the Adult Student material is important to the 
success of this study. 


January 23: Christian Missions 


in I n d 1€4 (World Service Sunday) 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare for this important session on 
the place and influence of Christianity in India, it 
will be imperative for you to become thoroughly 
familiar with the material in Adult Student. 
Chapters 14 through 20 of Change of Heart, 
chapters 3 and 4 of Under Three Flags, and House 
of Earth, and the leaflets from the Joint Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education will be particularly 
helpful. 

If equipment is available, you may want to use 
the film, Village of the Poor, which was produced 
primarily for use in the mission study of this 


year, or the filmstrip, India—My Country, which 
also is related to this study. You will need to 
arrange for a projectionist and, if you use the film- 
strip, a script reader. Be sure to preview any 
materials used and plan your session in such 
a way that discussion may follow the use of the 
film or filmstrip. 

As you make your teaching plan, the following 
brief outline may be of assistance: 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A point of view 
II. Indian government and the Christian religion 
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III. India’s attitude toward the Christian mission- 


ary 
IV. The Christian contribution in India 


To BEGIN 


There are at least two ways in which this 
session dealing with the place and influence of 
the Christian Church in India may begin. One way 
may be to divide the group into smaller buzz 
groups made up of about six people each who 
would talk together for a few minutes upon a 
subject similar to these: What is the work of a 
missionary in India today? or How effectively 
is the Christian Church in India serving the needs 
of the Indian people? After these questions have 
been discussed in the buzz sessions, have the 
group meet together to report their findings. This 
method will not be successful unless each mem- 


ber has done some reading on the subject before- 
hand. 


I. A point of view 


A second way to begin this session may be for 
you to help the members of your group see the 
importance of a “point of view” which will take 
into consideration the facts brought out by Ehren- 
sperger in the first paragraphs of his material. 
In other words, you will try to help the members 
of your group develop a sense of tolerance in 
order that they may have an intelligent and 
effective view of Hinduism and Christianity. Then 
they may more correctly ascertain the task of the 
Christian missionary and Christian Church in 
India. There is need for the Christian to realize 
that before he can effectively present the claims 
of the Christian religion, he must understand the 
religions of the people with whom he is working. 


How To PRocEED 


If you begin the session with the group dis- 
cussion of the questions suggested above, it may 
be well to continue at this time with the impor- 
tance of the development of a point of view which 
will take into consideration the tolerance needed 
by Christians as they work with other religious 
groups. 

Irene A. Jones in Adult Guide on India, Paki- 
stan and Ceylon says, “Perhaps the two words 
‘faith’ and ‘patience’ are the key to our whole 
study . . . faith that God is at work in these 
countries and that he has given us a share of 
responsibility in helping him and these people. 
As Christians we must have patience, patience 
to let God work in his time and patience with the 
peoples of these great lands as they learn to find 
God’s way for them.” 

Perhaps there should be added the third word 
“tolerance,” for, as Ehrensperger says, “Too often, 
he [the Christian] forgets that an intelligent 
Hindu and an intelligent Mohammedan also feel 
that their religions are superior.” 
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II. The Indian government and the Christian reli- 
gion 


Having developed the idea of a tolerant leader- 
ship in the Christian movement in India, it may 
be an opportune time to examine carefully the 
conditions that the missionary is expected to fulfill 
as written in the Indian constitution and which 
is so adequately treated in Ehrensperger’s ma- 
terial in Adult Student. It is of special value to 
note the comments made by Nehru in the inter- 
pretation of this constitutional article. 


III. India’s attitude toward the Christian mis- 
sionary 


The group may wish to discuss this question 
raised by Ehrensperger: 

“What, then, has happened since independence 
to cause the government of India to talk about 
curtailing missionary endeavors and, in many 
instances lately, to refuse admission to mission- 
aries, even some who had worked in the country 
many years?” 

It should be remembered that the discussion 
of the ways in which American Christians may 
help India and Pakistan will be at the close of 
the last session after the discussion of Pakistan. 
Therefore, in this session we will be thinking in 
terms of the place which is held today by the 
Christian Church in India and the influence of 
that church. 

It is necessary, however, to see the role of the 
church and possibly to see that a new and dif- 
ferent role must be played by the church if it is 
to continue to be effective. This matter of curtail- 
ment of Christian missionary endeavor and the 
refusal to admit some missionaries to India is of 
vital importance. 


IV. The Christian contribution in India 


The review of missionary activity, suggested 
by Ehrensperger, should be very fruitful in our 
endeavor to see what the Christian contribution 
in India has been in the past and may be in the 
years to come. 

It would be worth while to point out that there 
are at the present time several independent states 
in India that were previously closed to the 
Christian Church, but which now have religious 
freedom because of the new constitution. It is 
also important to note that there are many Hindus 
who are critical of the Christian evangelistic 
movement. The interpretation of Nehru’s state- 
ment bears this out. In all probability there will 
be curtailment of Christian teaching and a lessen- 
ing of the extension of the Christian faith—espe- 
cially by Christian workers from the United 
States. 

Through the formation of the Church of South 
India, the National Christian Council, and the 
United Church of Northern India, leadership in 
the Christian Church is increasingly being as- 
sumed by Indians. Christians also have made a 
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real contribution and their work has received 
national recognition for the work of the Christian 
missionaries with the untouchables, for their 
service to refugees of both national groups at the 
time of the partitioning, for their contribution to 
the literacy movement, and for the high standard 
maintained in the medical, agricultural, and edu- 
cational programs of the Christian missions. 

India has played a significant role in the United 
Nations organization. She has made progress in 
her effort to develop the democracy which her 
constitution demands. The Cannons in the Youth 
Guide on India, Pakistan and Ceylon suggest a 
a comparable situation between the “early days 
of our own democracy ... and the present period 
in India.” Chester Bowles, in Ambassador’s Re- 
port, describes several of these similarities. The 
assigned review of this section of Bowles’s book 
should bring out these similarities. 

Ehrensperger says, “She [India] is eager to 
welcome missionaries who are bent on giving 
themselves for others, whose lives become their 
messages.” What does this statement say in re- 
gard to the kind of Christian missionary who will 
be “admitted” to India in the future? What 
qualifications would such a person possess? 

There are several statements in this section 
that you will want to bring before the members 
of your group for discussion. For example, what 
will be the future of the Christian missionary 
movement in India if boards of missions follow, 
or are following, the advice of Ehrensperger: 
“We need to dewesternize the whole missionary 
movement and attempt to weave Christianity into 
the social patterns and mores of the country. .. . 
In the future we will need to know the Indian 
way, understand it, and then work with Indians 
to see that Christianity finds rootage in this favor- 
able soil.” Would this statement be one that should 
be the “rule” for mission boards and missionaries 
to follow in planning the future Christian mission- 
ary program in India? 

The response of Christians to the tragic events 
following the partition helped give them status 
with their Moslem and Hindu brethren. 

Ehrensperger indicates that missionaries may 
sometime be excluded from India. If this happens, 
America needs to find additional ways to help 
the Indian Christian. It may be well to discuss 
some ways in which this might be accomplished. 
Ehrensperger makes several significant sugges- 
tions. Members of your group will think of 
others. It may be well to list these on the black- 
board, for in reality they may determine the 
future pattern of missionary work in India. At 
this same time it may be valuable for members 
of the group to consider ways of co-operation 
with the indigenous Christian Church in India. 

Very little emphasis has been given to the 
problems of the increasing impact of communism 
on the people of India. It has been said that even 
though India has a democratic constitution, the 





people of India in firsthand ways are aware not 
only of the menace but also of the promises of 
communism. It is the opinion of many leaders 
that to curtail help now through the church or 
government would be to play directly into the 
arms of communism. If we believe in democracy, 
we must win India by supporting her efforts to 
throw off the “yoke of colonialism,” not by fore- 
ing allegiance or by compelling co-operation 
through threat of bomb and arms. In what ways 
can the United States support India’s efforts to- 
ward democracy? 

In the discussion of early Christianity in India 
and its history to the present time, Ehrensperger 
has outlined briefly but carefully the development 
of the church. He points out that with the vast 
number of sects within the Christian Church a 
united front is not always presented. With all of 
the movements toward unity, many of the smaller 
sects are not joining with other groups, and 
consequently this condition makes Hindus won- 
der what Christian love is all about and what 
brotherly co-operation amounts to. This is a 
tragic situation, but the movements toward union 
which will give the Christian Church a far more 
important place in the Indian picture are in- 
creasingly strong. The Christian impact will be- 
come more significant as Protestant unity becomes 
more vital. 

Some important facts relating to the Christian 
Church are: 

1. Protestant missions have been in India for 
about two hundred years. 

2. Christianity has made progress in greater 
measure among the untouchables who now are 
achieving prominence in the nation as the caste 
system is removed. 
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3. Mass evangelistic movements have brought 
thousands into the Christian Church, but the 
trend today seems to be work with individuals 
rather than groups. 

4. Methodism in 1956 celebrates the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of its work which began at 
Bareilly. 

5. Today there are nine annual conferences, 
four bishops, and a constituency of about 504,000. 
There are 350 Indian pastors, 800 preaching places 
and 350 missionaries. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can Christians help India grow strong 
as is suggested through the strength that comes 
from education, health, and opportunities for all 
her citizens? 

2. What is the Christian Church doing to supply 
the need for people who will work with India and 
not for India as has sometimes seemed the prac- 
tice? 

3. How can Indian Christians, missionaries, and 
workers, as well as nationals, support the land- 
grant movement of Vinoba Bhave? 

4. Ehrensperger says that “the only way to 
counteract these aggressive moves against mis- 
sionaries [such as those threats to counteract mis- 
sionary work by the Hindu Mahasabha—a con- 
servative Hindu party] is to remove western 
control as quickly as possible and to help make 
the Indian church independent.” How are these 
things taking place, if they are, and what more 





can the Christian Church do to accelerate this 
movement toward an independent Indian church? 


In CLOSING 


A summarizing statement may be prepared by 
the leader or by one of the members which would 
include several of the significant facts brought out 
in this lesson. It should be recognized that the in- 
fluence of the Christian Church in India far out- 
distances its numerical strength. This fact came 
to light specifically at the time of the partition 
when the Christian Church came to the assistance 
of all refugees whether Hindu or Moslem. 

If possible the filmstrip India—My Country or 
the film Village of the Poor may be shown instead 
of a summarization statement on the place and 
influence of Christianity. If this does not seem 
feasible, a play-reading or walk-on rehearsal of 
the play, The Return of Chandra, by Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson, may be given to emphasize the 
influence of the Christian Church in India. 


LOoKING AHEAD 


Since only one session is devoted to the study 
of Pakistan, it will be a full session. Several re- 
ports are suggested and, if to be used, should be 
assigned this week: 

1. A “facts” report on Pakistan 

2. A comparison of Jinnah and Nehru 

3. The partitioning and the subsequent out- 
break of violence 

4. Review of Introducing Islam. 


January 30: Pakistan 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare for this last session you will 
want to be acquainted with Ehrensperger’s ma- 
terial found in Adult Student. Inasmuch as Paki- 
stan is a Moslem-controlled state it will be very 
helpful to read Introducing Islam. If you plan to 
use the filmstrip Today in Pakistan, you will need 
to select in advance a script reader and a projec- 
tionist. Preview the filmstrip, become familiar 
with the script, and plan questions for discussion 
purposes: 

It will be worth while to read those sections 
of Under Three Flags which deal with current 
developments of the church in Pakistan and in 
India so that this background will be available 
as the group tries to find ways in which people 
in the United States can help the Christian Church 
in these countries. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Importance of Pakistan 
II. Historical statement 
III. Present problems 
IV. The Christian community 
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V. The future 
VI. Co-operation by American Christians 


To BEGIN 


This is one of the most important sessions of 
the unit. It may also be one of the most diffi- 
cult sessions to lead inasmuch as there are two 
distinct areas of interest with which to deal, and 
both of them are vitally important to an under- 
standing of the theme “Lands of Decision.” Be- 
cause of the greatness of the interest in India, 
and for other obvious reasons, much of the ma- 
terial for this study has centered on the problems 
relating to India. However, this study will be 
incomplete unless members of the group see the 
place of Pakistan in the total picture of the Chris- 
tian Church at work in this section of the world. 
Indirectly throughout this study Pakistan has 
been visible, but this last session majors on its 
problems as well as its achievements. 

There is also the emphasis on the part that 
Christians in America can and must play in this 
drama. The group should be led to see that as 
individuals and as a group they are not only 
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“studying people,” but that they are studying 
their own relationship to a group of fellow hu- 
man beings for whom we have a concern. 

With these two important phases of the study 
before you, let us begin to see some ways in 
which this session may be opened. 

Although it may be “old news” to some in the 
group, it may be important to start this session 
with an “information period.” You may conduct 
this period, giving the information yourself, or 
you may ask another member of the group to 
be prepared to do it. In any case, be certain that 
at the very outset the members of the group see 
that Pakistan too is important. As was pointed 
out in a previous session, there are similarities 
and there are differences to be observed between 
the two countries included in this study. 

The chart listing facts about India and Pakistan 
(page 35) will be useful. 


How To PrROocEED 
II. Historical statement 


This portion of the class session should be kept 
at a minimum, but the importance of this state- 
ment should not in the least be minimized. The 
material prepared for Adult Student gives ade- 
quate detailed information which will be of great 
value here. The differences in the reasons for the 
formation of India and Pakistan should be made 
very clear in this statement. Pakistan from its 
. earliest conception in the thought of the Moslems 
in India was to be, as Ehrensperger states, con- 
trolled by Moslems. 

It may be well to have a member of the group 
previously appointed to bring a report of a com- 
parison which could be made between Jinnah, the 
leader of the Moslems, and Gandhi, the leader of 
the revolt in India. 

The formation of the Pakistan government, 
after the partitioning which has been said to have 
been the signal for the worst violence that the 
world has ever known, is still going on; and its 
objectives are of real interest—especially as com- 
pared with those outlined in the constitution of 
India. Pakistan is to be a country in which Mos- 
lems may live according to the teachings of their 
faith. A report on the period of violence and the 
formation of the government of Pakistan could be 
given by one of the members of the group. In 
addition to the materials in Adult Student the 
following resources will be of help: Under Three 
Flags with particular attention to chapters 1 and 
4; This Is India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 

To provide material for a study of the religious 
background for the formation of the Pakistan 
government, a small committee may be invited to 
review the book Introducing Islam by Wilson. 


III. Present problems 


The problems faced by the people of Pakistan 
are similar in many ways to those of the Indian 















































people and yet so different too. Problems within 
their own ranks which are caused by the geo- 
graphical separation of East and West Pakistan 
and as outlined by Ehrensperger should be 
brought to the attention of the class. Many of 
the problems of Pakistan today are based on this 
geographical separation. In the discussion of the 
problems of language, relationship to India, as 
well as the economic and religious situation, this 
basic problem should be pre-eminent. 


IV. The Christian community 


Christians in Pakistan are in very different 
circumstances from those in India. Ehrensperger 
says, “Christianity has encountered stiffer re- 
sistance from Islam than any other non-Christian 
group.” He also says that because of the service 
rendered by Christians during the period of vio- 
lence, their position has been helped. In the light 
of these statements, members of the group will 
want to discuss carefully the material in Adult 
Student relating to the Christian program in 
Pakistan. 


V. The future 


The material in Adult Student brings into our 
thinking the very vital point that if Pakistan is 
to continue as a force in the world, there must 
be some federation with India, and that the 
United Nations—and co-operatively working with 
other nations—is their only hope of survival. 
Looking toward the future from the study made 
in this unit, what do members of your group 
believe is to be the place of Pakistan? 

It may be of value to show the filmstrip Today 
in Pakistan for discussion purposes at this time. 


VI. Co-operation by American Christians 


How can Christians in America help these two 
countries that indeed are proving themselves to 
be “Lands of Decision”? Ehrensperger outlines 
several methods that he feels we should consider. 
Your group will want to discuss these and should 


On the Khyber Pass wool is transported on camels. The 
men wear sandals because the road is rough. 
Alice Schalek from Three Lions 
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add other ways of co-operation to this list. As this 
is done, it would be well to keep in mind that the 
answers to the needs of India and Pakistan will 
not be given in pious platitudes of so-called Chris- 
tians, but by sincere Christians who are anxious 
to have the message of the Christ become a part 
of the experiences of every man. 

There will be many new approaches made in 
missionary activity as suggested by Ehrensperger. 
That activity which lifts the load of a fellow man 
is the one which eventually in the name of Christ 
will bring salvation. 

It may be of interest in this portion of the 
session to use—possibly with adaptations by mem- 
bers of your group—the material found on pages 
30-32 of Youth Guide for India, Pakistan, and 
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Ceylon, by Cannon. This presents dramatically 
the ways in which others may help in India and 
Pakistan today. To this list may be added those 
from the list in Adult Student. 


In CLOSING 


It may be well at the close of this session to 
have the members of the group tell what to them 
was the high point in the development of the total 
unit of study. If this sharing period is carefully 
planned and skillfully guided, it in itself may be- 
come for many in the group a period of conse- 
cration and dedication. The task is only begun and 
for many years India and Pakistan will continue 
to be lands of decision where decisions are going 
to be made that will affect all the world. 


Keeping the Discussion “on the Track” 


By Warren H. Schmidt * 


Problem: How can a leader keep the group on 
a given subject without stifling the participation? 


Things to remember in dealing with this problem: 


1. It pays to take time to clarify and get agree- 
ment on the issue before the discussion begins. 
Since the same topic will have different mean- 
ings to the various members of the group at the 
outset, the members should have a chance to com- 
pare their perceptions. The leader can help in 
this process with a remark such as, “Before we 
get into our discussion of how to grow in Chris- 
tian love, let’s take ten minutes to examine 
whether this is the most meaningful way to state 
the problem—or whether we ought to state it 
some other way.” 

2. Once an issue has been agreed upon, keep 
it visible to the group. A blackboard is of inesti- 
mable value in doing this. If no blackboard is 
available, you can use large sheets of 24”x36” 
newsprint and black crayon. (Newsprint, inci- 
dentally, has the advantage of portability, so that 
ideas developed in one session can be taken home 
and brought back the following week.) 

Once the topic is on the board, the leader, as 
well as other members of the group, can test the 
relevance of the various comments by simply 
raising the question, “Are we still talking about 
this (pointing to the board), or do we feel we’re 
ready to move to a different topic?” 

3. Having a plan for discussing a topic tends 
to keep the discussion on the track. It is impor- 
tant, however, that the group either develop or 


1 Dr. Schmidt is project coordinator, Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America. 
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endorse the plan. If the leader alone has such a 
plan in mind, he can expect little group support 
and he will have the full burden of keeping the 
comments to the point. 

The leader may save himself considerable 
trouble later if he says something like this at 
the outset, “We have fifty minutes to deal with 
this topic. How would it be if we’d spend about 
twenty-five minutes analyzing the problem as 
thoroughly as we can, before suggesting any solu- 
tions? We can see where we are at the end of 
that time and decide whether to do more diagnosis 
or start on the solutions. Would this plan make 
sense?” 

Through such a procedure, the group is in the 
position of setting its own ground rules, and mem- 
bers will be more likely to abide by them. 

4. Sometimes a discussion gets “off the subject” 
—but into an area of more importance to group 
members than the original topic. In such a case, 
both leader and members are torn between stick- 
ing to the original task and following the newly 
discovered issue. 

A leader can reduce a good deal of frustration 
by making this problem visible and getting the 
group to make a decision on what it wants to do. 
He can, for example, say, “We started out this 
morning to discuss Christian love—and now we 
seem to have moved toward discussing problems 
of church membership. Let’s take a moment to 
decide which of these topics we can discuss more 
profitably in the remaining twenty minutes.” 

If a group makes a conscious decision on a 
matter like this, the ground rules are clarified 
and the members feel secure again. 


Adult Fellowship Series 
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ADULT TEACHER 


This month we are presenting 
the world missionary education 
study theme, “India and Pakistan: 
Lands of Decision,” in the Adult 
Fellowship Series. The teaching 
helps were written by Edwin F. 
Tewksbury, staff member of the 
Joint Department of Missionary 
Education and the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

A fine article that can be used 
as additional resource material for 
this missionary education course is 
“A Glimpse at India and Pakistan” 
by James K. Mathews, executive 
secretary of the Division of World 
Missions. 


ADULT STUDENT 


A revival of a regular feature 
popular in this monthly magazine 
a few years ago is reported for 
Adult Student beginning this 
month. It is “What Would You 
Do?” This is an imaginary episode 
based on situations common to 
adult life. The first in the series 
deals with free gifts by merchants 
to holders of “lucky” numbers. 

The leading article in the Jan- 
uary number is “Today—What 
Would Jesus Preach?” by Harry 
Denman, executive secretary of the 
General Board of Evangelism. 

Wyatt Aiken Smart, eminent 
Bible scholar, is the writer of 
“Facing the Question” in the In- 
ternational Lesson Series. Francis 
Christie, of Birmingham-Southern 
College, writes the explanatory 
notes. 

“Lands of Decision: India and 
Pakistan” is the Adult Fellowship 
Series unit this month. It was pre- 
pared by Harold Ehrensperger, 
professor of the creative arts at 
Boston University School of The- 


ology. 


DAILY BIBLE LESSONS 


A new monthly periodical makes 
its bow this month: Daily Bible 
Lessons. This 40-page periodical— 
414x614—carries day-to-day treat- 
ments of the International Lesson 
Series. Each page has a Bible read- 





ing and comment for the day, be- 
ginning with Monday. On Sunday 
the lesson for the week is sum- 
marized. Thus, one who reads the 
lesson day by day, page by page, 
will be prepared for the lesson in 
Sunday school. 

The writer of the first quarter’s 
material is Frank D. Slutz, educa- 
tional consultant and counselor, of 
Dayton, Ohio. Dr. Slutz is a Meth- 
odist layman. 

Preceding the lesson section 
there is a magazine article by 
Lloyd C. Wicke, bishop of the Pitts- 
burgh Area. 

There is also a page of “Ten 
Tips on Bible Reading,” by Thomas 
J. Van Loon, director of church 
and public school relations, Division 
of the Local Church, General 
Board of Education. 

A beautiful four-color cover 
adorns this little magazine, suitable 
for carrying in purse or pocket. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS 


Russell Hoy, an Ohio rural 
pastor, prepared the lesson mate- 
rial for this magazine. 

The teacher’s quarterly, has 
eighteen pages of magazine mate- 
rial. Lesson plans were prepared 
by Albert William Martin, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Southern 
Methodist University. 

Among the articles appearing in 
the fore part of the magazine 
are: “Should Protestants Observe 
Lent?” by Cecil Daniel Smith; 
“The Work of Christ Among Men,” 
by James T. Carlyon; “The Holy 
Spirit in the Life of the Church,” 
by Louise W. Eggleston; “Sacra- 
ments of The Methodist Church,” 
by Robert E. Cushman; “Practic- 
ing the Presence,’ by Benjamin 
Livingston DuVal; “No Magic in 
Discussion,” by Gregg Phifer; and 
“What Do You Expect of Your 
Class?” by Thomas J. Van Loon. 


MATURE YEARS 


The second issue of Mature Years 
is filled with articles and features 
of interest to older adults whether 
shut-in or active, retired or still 
working. In each issue a colorful 





personality is presented. This time 
our “personality” is Dr. Anna 
Bowie, an interesting, pioneering 
physician whose story is told by 
Charles M. Laymon, editor of adult 
publications. The first section of the 
January-March issue has an article 
by Margaret T. Applegarth, 
“Beauty Is Soul Deep.” “Legal Aids 
Available to You,” by Charles H. 
Miller, is timely and informative. 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


“From Hosea through the Baby- 
lonian Exile” is the unit for the 
winter quarter. The study material 
was prepared by Elmer A. Leslie, 
professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Literature, Boston University 
School of Theology. The teaching 
helps were prepared by W. Ran- 
dolph Thornton, executive director, 
leadership education and church 
school administration of the Com- 


mission on General Christian 
Education, National Council of 
Churches. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


The January-March Wesley 
Quarterly is the second issue of 
this periodical with its “new look.” 
On the cover page appears a scene 
from the life of John Wesley de- 
picting him as a child. 

In the new magazine section are 
five articles some of which are en- 
richment materials for the Interna- 
tional Lessons. Charles M. Mc- 
Connell has written the lessons for 
this quarter. 

Beginning with this issue, Mary 
Harrison will be the editor of Wes- 
ley Quarterly. Miss Harrison has 
completed her residence work for 
the Ph.D. degree at Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology in the 
field of New Testament. 


“BRACE UP YOUR MINDS” 


This booklet contains a listing 
of the resources available for adults 
in their church-school study ex- 
periences and Sunday-evening fel- 
lowship groups. Order one for your 
group (4412-BE, free) from The 
Methodist Publishing House serv- 
ing your territory. 































SVE PROJECTORS 


The Ideal Classroom Assistant 
a model for every budget and purpose 





SVE 1000. This tri-purpose projector brings 
you superior optics; brighter illumination, with 
even, brilliant light distributed to the entire 
screen, undistorted perspective and depth, and 
sharply defined images; easier operation; finer 
construction; and exclusive extras, such as 
push-in style threading, precision ground op- 
tics, automatic rewind take-up, and vertical 
slide changer. The SVE 1000 projects single 
and double-frame filmstrips and 2x2 inch 
slides. Quick change-over from filmstrips to 
slides. Projector head locks in any position. 
1000-watt AC, blower-cooled. Efficient, quiet 
turbo-rotor pressure cooling of lamp, condens- 
ing system and aperture. Designed for school 
or church auditoriums and industrial training 
in fully-lighted rooms. Streamlined, sturdy, all- 
metal construction with Grecian Gray crackle 
finish. Three-position safety switch. Conven- 
ient budget terms available on request. 

SVE 1000. seinen or inane extra; el wt., 
PR Ser kaw er . .$189.50 


If you have not received your copy of “The 
Projector,’’ audio-visual catalog for 1955, write 
for it today. 


SVE 1000 OTHER SVE MODELS 


Characterized by simplicity of operation, these 
projectors are completely self-contained; no 
parts to remove or attach; change from film- 
strips to slides in seconds. 


MODEL 300. For all around average use. 300 
watt lamp; metal lens barrel; glass aperture 
plates. Anastigmat Hi-Light color corrected lens 
for brilliant projection. Model 300. With slide 
carrier. Postage extra; shpg. wt., 10 Ibs. $69.00 
Carrying case, shpg. wt., 3 Ibs. ........ $7.95 


MODEL 500. Its ‘“‘sunlight brilliance’ and ver- 
satility will take care of any projection need. 
500 watt lamp; new side operated trunion-type 
elevating. Complete with heavy-duty horizontal 
slide carrier and lift-off style carrying case. 
Convenient budget terms available, on request. 
Model 500. Freight or express extra; shpg. wt., 
DU Gah has Wk 4S NEA ONS RE $98.50 
@ SVE 500 @ SVE 300 Projector only; shpg. wt., 15 Ibs. ..... $84.50 





Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders. 


The Methodist Pubh shing House »| 


Since 1789, 
Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 Chicago 1i Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 Sen eunaloes 2 





When in Atlanta or Boston, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N.W. In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 








